








Looking Ahead 


® Washington continues to be the 
source of the most significant news of 
the day. Next month we will attempt 
to appraise the situation in the national 
Industry Recovery Act, although this 
really is of less direct significance than 
the Farm Relief Act for food manu- 
facturers. 


@ During the summer months Foop 
InpusTRIES will publish articles on the 
following subjects: 


How One Manufacturer Improved 
Sales by a Simple Method. 


How a New Superintendent Got Badly 
Fooled by His Own Boss. 


Easy Way to Make a ChilyBear Cup 
Filler. 


Products From Bananas. 
How Molding Starch Is Dried and 
Cleaned. 


How a Flour Mill Reduced Costs by 
a Common-Sense Method That Had 
Never Been Tried Before. 


What Is the Right Price for Green 
Produce for the Canning Factory? 


A New Way to Pasteurize. 


How to Prevent Whitening of Cans 
During Processing. 


How to Make Some Ingenious Devices 
Around the Plant. 


How Soluble Milk Sugar Is Made. 


Changes That Take Place in Frozen 
Foods in Storage. 


Rapid Washing of Motor Vehicles. 
How to Can Spaghetti. 


Need M. oney ? 


© Subscribers are invited to send in 
very short articles on ingenious de- 
vices they have built to save labor, 
materials or money in food plants. 
Write a short letter—say, 250 words— 
and send an explanatory sketch. You 
will receive a check for $3 to $10 for 
each item suitable for publication. 
THE Epirors. 
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Lifted for Food Manufacturers 


sides. Immediately available are three major admin- 

istration projects: 
(1) Controlled inflation by raising commodity prices gen- 
erally will be of peculiar advantage to the farmer. It will 
restore something like normal relationship between goods 
prices and the cost of money, which latter to the farmer 
means cash expenditure in taxes, interest on mortgages, and 
like fixed-sum obligations. 
(2) International trade agreements, particularly tariff ad- 
justments, are vital. If successful, they will afford renewed 
outlet for the products of American farms. The difficulty 
is not to get others to accept these American exports. The 
problem is to find what we may take in return. 
(3) Industry agreements, negotiated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, will apply to many agricultural materials and their 
industrial products. They promise relief from price cut- 
ting and that unreasonable competition which has been 
ruinous to much of this trade. They afford the first basis 
for a major campaign under the Farm Relief Bill. Un- 
fortunately, if used alone, they might actually aggravate 
overproduction by raising the farm prices involved, and 
occasioning shifts from one branch of agriculture to 
another. 


Ti farm problem is to be attacked from many 


¢ ADMINISTRATION plans definitely contemplate im- 
mediate aggressive use of all three of these corrective meas- 
ures. No one of them is a panacea for all farm evils. Even 
collectively they are hardly more than a palliative. Our 
overproduction headache may be relieved temporarily; but 
more basic correction will still be needed, even if all three 
of the immediate campaigns should succeed to the best of 
our expectations. Administration leaders frankly state this. 
Their very frankness is the basis of our greatest optimism. 


@® NEXT YEAR we shall face crop production control. 
For this year it probably is too late for Secretary Wallace 
to use that means of restricting agricultural activity, save 
possibly on cotton. Other crops are too far advanced 
to permit negotiations of contracts required to be at all 


useful in 1933. Later, however, some such programs may 
be arranged for control of milk production and the fall 
crop of pigs. Those, however, are problems to be faced 


‘later. 


© FOOD INDUSTRIES presents in the following pages a 
partial analysis of the Farm Relief Act, its pertinent pro- 
visions, the prospective method of their application, and 
some possible benefits. The food industries must study 
all phases of that situation intensively. No one can say 
just what its many ramifications will be; but we can know 
now that they will be important to all of us. 


@ ADMINISTRATION PLANS afford industry the great- 
est Opportunity in many years for self-service. Constructive, 
forward-looking, sincere cooperation within industry groups 
will be necessary. The reward will be stabilized business 
with assured opportunity for profit. The penalty of failure 
to cooperate sincerely and fully will be a bureaucratic 
overlordship of almost unthinkable completeness. 


@ TRADE ASSOCIATIONS will be the medium of co- 
operation. Any division of the food industries which is 
not adequately organized and staffed with men of high 
caliber should move toward such organization immediately. 
Prompt action is just as essential as sincere cooperation. 
The inducement is sufficient. The industry has ample 
ability. There is a possibility for great things for the 
food industries from this program. 


@ THE FOOD INDUSTRIES can at once do all, and 
more, than other industries are expected to do under the 
industry-government partnership program as established by 
the National Industrial Recovery bill. 








ARM RELIEF by government 
Peciion is interwoven with new prob- 

lems for industry. Every part of 
manufacturing and distributing busi- 
ness, especially every food industry, 
must now give thoughtful study to the 
program planned by the Department of 
Agriculture under the Farm Relief Act 
of 1933. This new legislation is going 
to be aggressively and promptly admin- 
istered. 

The act includes numerous provisions 
regarding general inflation. It also pro- 
vides for refinancing of farm mort- 
gages. All of those matters are of great 
importance to business generally. The 
farm mortgage refinancing may do 
much to restore agricultural buying 
power, but all such questions are largely 
detached from the true agricultural re- 
lief measures of importance with re- 
spect to the food industries. 


Cotton Option Plan 


Those interested only in the manufac- 
ture of food need not give great atten- 
tion to the cotton option plan. Certain 
principles of farm relief, however, are 
made clear by the cotton program; and 
it deserves brief outline here. Cotton 
producers are asked to curtail acreage. 
Their reward is not to be rental, as for 
other basic commodities, but a special 
option to purchase government cotton. 
This promises to be a major factor in 
restoring prosperity to the South, an 
area perhaps in the worst economic sit- 
uation of all, which likewise should nor- 
mally buy $1,100,000,000 of Northern 
foods and foodstuffs. 


Commodity Benefits 


For agricultural commodities other 
than cotton, Congress provides two dis- 
tinct types of corrective measures: 
production curtailment and _ industry 
agreement. The first of these applies 
only to six named “basic agricultural 
commodities”: wheat, rice, field corn, 
tobacco, hogs and milk. 

All agricultural commodities are sub- 
ject to the second type of corrective 
treatment. Hence every manufacturer 
must assume that his business may be 
involved directly under industry agree- 
ments and trade licensing, even though 
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Industry “Agreements” 
The First Result of 


it has no concern with any of the 
named “basic” commodities. There has 
been much confusion in Washington and 
elsewhere on this point. The arrange- 
ment of the act as passed by Congress 
encourages such confusion. But admin- 
istratively the idea of “industry agree- 
ments” is entirely distinct from crop 
production control, and extends to all 
phases of the food business. 


Policy Declared 


Congress declared at the outset of this 
legislation its policy to be: 

(1) The reestablishment of farm prices 
for agricultural commodities on a _ basis 
equivalent to the pre-war status, measured 
by relative buying power; (2) approach to 
such purchasing power of farmers as 
rapidly as feasible; and (3) protection of 
the consumer’s interest by preventing farm 
prices from taking a greater percentage of 
the consumer’s retail expenditure than in 
the earlier ‘“‘base’”’ period. 

It is extremely important to remem- 
ber that absolute prices are not fixed. 
It is only the relation between the price 
of things which farmers produce and 
sell and the price of the things which 
farmers buy that may be used under 
this law as a guide. For all commodi- 
ties except tobacco the base period is 
the prewar August, 1909, to July, 1914. 
For tobacco the base period is August, 
1919, to July, 1929. For each commod- 
ity the test of the need for relief is the 
ratio between the farm sales price of 
that commodity in the base period and 
the cost to farmers of the goods they 
then commonly purchased. In other 
words, Congress’ ambition is to have 
wheat, corn, rice, etc., trade per bushel 
for as many shoes, shirts, mowers, 
shingles, etc., as formerly. It is, in 
effect, a variation of the idea of the 
Irving Fisher commodity dollar. 


Production Control 


The first weapon forged for the use 
of the Secretary of Agriculture was the 
authority to curb agricultural produc- 
tion of basic commodities. In order to 
accomplish this objective the Secretary 
is given authority with respect to cotton 
to offer options. In the case of all the 
other basic commodities there is to be 
an agreement to compensate farmers 
individually with money payment as a 


consideration for their reduction in out- 
put. 

Elsewhere in this same act Congress 
fixed general inflation provisions affect- 
ing the gold equivalent of the dollar, 
authorized limited monetization of sil- 
ver, and provided for other general 
inflation efforts. If these other efforts 
affecting all goods should raise the 
prices of agricultural commodities rela- 
tive to industrial commodities rapidly, 
or should raise the absolute level of 
agricultural prices sufficiently, then all 
of the permissive parts of the act pre- 
sumably will be inoperative. Actually 
already there has been within the past 
few months some effect of this sort. 

Certainly every commodity price 
change, whether affecting agricultural 
goods or other industrial products, en- 
ters to modify any quantitative calcula- 
tions to be made. Great emphasis should 
be placed on this in any thinking, be- 
cause those who have attempted to in- 
terpret the legislation in absolute figures 
ignore these interlocking changes and 
thus develop correspondingly erroneous 
VIEWS. 


Acreage Reduction 


The way a reduction in the producing 
acreage may be worked out can best be 
illustrated with respect to a_ specific 
commodity—wheat, for example. But 
before considering that commodity, it is 
important to bring out again the general 
principle—this is only a permissive fea- 
ture of the law. In fact, it is not likely 
to be used this year. 

Now for the wheat example. Let us 
use specific figures. Assume that the 
domestic consumption of wheat is about 
600,000,000 bu. per year. Assume that 
the typical year’s crop is 800,000,000. 
Assume also, which is probably true for 
the present, that we shall export very 
little wheat from this year’s and next 
year’s crops, because foreign buying of 
American wheat seems to have com- 
pletely disappeared. Then obviously at 
least 200,000,000 bu. curtailment is es- 
sential, or we shall have a further rise 
in the stocks for carry-over. 

On such a basis, the Secretary would 
have to secure acreage curtailment 
equivalent to 200,000,000 bu. of pro- 
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Are Likely to Be 
Applying Farm Relief 


duction. And he would have to find 
some industries on which to place the 
processing tax to reimburse the U. S. 
Treasury for the rental of the land so 
rendered idle. Furthermore, he would 
have to distribute equitably his con- 
tracts for acreage curtailment among 
the states, the counties and the indi- 
viduals—obviously a complicated job. 
The procedure probably will be some- 
thing like this (if this authority is used 
at all). The 200,000,000 bu. of curtail- 
ment desired is about 25 per cent of a 
typical year’s production. The con- 
tracts for acreage curtailment would be 
of the same order of magnitude. The 
Secretary would say in effect to the 
farmers, “You cut your acreage by 25 
per cent and [ will rent the idle land. 
The rental which I pay you will about 
equal the income that you would have 
had by selling your wheat at the agreed 
fair farm price, assuming an average 
yield characteristic of your land.” 
About 64,000,000 acres of wheat land 
are involved. Let us say that 16,000,000 
acres are expected to be under contract. 
The average yield of wheat land is a 
little over 12.5 bu. to the acre. The 
curtailment to be expected would, there- 
fore, be just the wanted 200,000,000 bu. 


Processing Tax 


To secure money to pay the rentals 
there would be wheat-milling taxes. 
Under the procedure defined by the law 
for fixing the “fair exchange value” of 
wheat, one might find 90 cents per 
bushel as approximately the answer. 
And the Agricultural Department might 
find that the farm price prevailing for 
such wheat-was 60 cents. (These are 
prices on the farm, not market quota- 
tions.) The law says that the difference 
between these two, or 30 cents per 
bushel, may be imposed as a process- 
ing tax. Suppose that we should tax 
450,000,000 bu. at that rate. Ob- 
viously there would be an income of 
$135,000,000. 

On an average the $135,000,000 di- 
vided among owners of 16,000,000 acres 
retired from production would give 
about $8.50 per acre as rental to the 
farmer. Conceivably, the Secretary 
might decide to pay this rental at a flat 
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rate. That is unlikely. Those retiring 
good acreage of high productivity cer- 
tainly should get something more than 
the man who retires poor land from use. 
The Secretary is likely to rule in a man- 
ner that will take this.into account. 

One specific plan that has been pro- 
posed to him is about as follows: Let 
us assume that $8.50 per acre is to be 
the average. Let us assume that the 
average wheat acre produces 12.5 bu. 
The rental would, therefore, be about 
68 cents per bushel of curtailed output. 
In other words, on this scheme the con- 
tracts made by the Secretary with in- 
dividual farmers could say in effect, 
“We'll guarantee you an income from 
the U. S. Treasury equal to the real 
value of the wheat typically grown on 
the land which you keep idle at our 
request.” 


Other Commodities 


The processing tax on wheat millers 
may be 30 cents per bushel purchased, 
and there probably would be a uniform 
per bushel tax on the _ processors, 
whether they made flour, breakfast food 
or other product. 

In the case of other commodities the 
taxing scheme is not so simple. Take 
milk, for example. Just to suppose a 
figure, let us assume that 20 cents per 
100 Ib. of milk processed must be im- 
posed as a tax in order to raise the 
money estimated to be necessary. Would 
this amount be imposed uniformly on all 
milk users? And is the pasteurization 
of milk “processing”? Is a percentage 
of the average price of milk better than 
a uniform number of cents per 100 Ib. ? 
Should the tax imposed vary in differ- 
ent regions, or should it be uniform 
throughout the country? Any thought- 
ful person can ask a dozen more ques- 
tions equally unanswerable at the mo- 
ment. 

It probably is safe to assume that the 
Department of Agriculture will recog- 
nize difficulties in a uniform tax on milk 
sales. A tax of 20 cents per 100 Ib. on 
the city distributor of fluid milk would 
be much less burdensome than the same 
charge on the butter maker. To 
equalize as between the different users 
it will be much better, therefore, to say 


that approximately 15, or 10, or 20 per 
cent, as the calculation may show is 
proper, is to be added to the milk user’s 
price as a tax. Then the tax is not 
likely to occasion any very great change 
in the distribution of usage of milk as 
between fluid milk, evaporated milk, 
cheese, ice cream, butter and the other 
major markets. This last objective of 
maintaining normal flow is a definite 
and important part of the intended 
program. 

In the case of corn, still a different 
complication arises. The major pro- 
cessor of corn is the hog, but obviously 
you cannot tax him or his owner. They 
are needing to be relieved, and hogs are 
named as a basic commodity which in 
itself must get tax benefit. And when 
one starts to impose a tax on the pro- 
cessor (slaughterer) of hogs, he must 
also impose it on those who kill cattle, 
sheep, lambs, and other competing ani- 
mals for meat production. This author- 
ity is definitely provided for in the law. 
Furthermore, the policy of the depart- 
ment is definitely toward this distribu- 
tion of the tax burden on all competing 
processors. 

And there is to be a tax also on im- 
ported commodities, which might other- 
wise more favorably compete with the 
domestic products. Any imported mate- 
rials competing with the products from 
corn or hogs or rice or the other basic 
commodities will share the burden. 

Right here one meets interesting 
questions. Will cottonseed processors 
be taxed because they make an edible 
oil that competes with lard? Will im- 
ported fats and oils also bear their share 
of the burden, even though they are not 
either corn or hog products? The ques- 
tions are large ones. They are still un- 
answered. The department is only be- 
ginning to sense the difficulty of an- 
swering. Everybody involved hopes 
that this part of the farm relief effort 
need not be undertaken this year. 

Industry Agreements 

Instead of using production curtail 
ment as a weapon, the Secretary 1s, 
under this law, given an alternative 
authority. This centers around the idea 
of entering into agreements with “pro 
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cessors, associations of producers, and 
others engaged in handling in the cur- 
rent of interstate or foreign commerce 
any agricultural commodity or product 
thereof.” Notice particularly that this 
provision is not limited to the seven 
named basic commodities. It may apply 
to any goods of agricultural origin. 
Some think it may even apply to forest 
products! And certainly it does apply to 
derived commodities such as leather, 
shoes, textiles, clothing, and a multitude 
of other goods that in trade are never 
thought of as “agricultural” in nature. 

And then the Secretary is given still 
further authority in this connection. He 
may issue licenses to anyone producing, 
processing, or dealing in any of these 
goods, “or any competing commodity or 
product thereof.” This means almost 
everything. And the licenses which he 
issues may prescribe, regardless of anti- 
trust laws, for everything imaginable 
about the businesses involved. They may 
include requirements as to prices; they 
certainly will include the prohibition of 
unfair practices in trade, selling below 
cost and cut-throat pricing. And the 
Secretary may suspend a license, of 
course after notice and hearing, and 
there is a fine of $1,000 a day on anyone 
who operates without a license. There 
are plenty of teeth in this part of the 
law, and the authority given to the Sec- 
retary is more sweeping and more posi- 
tive than any authority at any time pro- 
posed for the Secretary of Labor under 
the so-called Perkins plan, 

Washington, at the time of this writ- 
ing, believes that this industry agree- 
ment and licensing program is to be 
used instead of the production curtail- 
ment program. Under it quite a differ- 
ent set of conditions may develop, but 
the ultimate objective is the same— 
namely, the raising of farm prices on 
agricultural material. Already one of 
these projects is under active considera- 
tion. The discussion of the Chicago 
milk price illustrates what is likely to 
develop generally. 


Milk Control 


At once on approval of the Farm Re- 
lief Act by the President, Secretary 
Wallace announced that he was going 
to solve the Chicago milk-shed trouble 
to eliminate further cause for armed 
controversy. Apparently he is start- 
ing at the two ends of the situation and 
hopes to meet himself in the middle. At 
least unofficially it is announced that the 
Chicago retail price of fluid milk is to 
be raised from 9 to 10 cents. It is also 
definitely promised to the farmers that 
they are going to get more for their 
milk at the producing points. 

But a town increase is hard to get 
back to the farm by any voluntary plan. 
Here enters the compulsion of the 
licensing program. The majority in the 
Chicago area are asked to formulate 
their recommendations. If these seem 
to the Secretary to be fair and reason- 
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able, he will compel the minority of each 
interested group to conform to the 
mayjoritys plan. For example, if one 
or two purchasers of milk for canning 
are at outs with the majority, they will 
be told, “either conform or we will 
license your whole trade, and you will 
not get a license without being com- 
pelled to conform.” We expect that 
under such circumstances a recalcitrant 
minority will become docile and quickly 
agree with the majority’s scheme. 

Milk products dealers are going to be 
controlled, too. It is expected that all 
wholesalers and big retail purchasers, 
like chain stores, will soon be asked to 
make their recommendations. Here 
again if the ideas of the trade please 
the Secretary he will virtually order 
them into effect. And to please him there 
will have to be a definite understanding 
that the retail price of the canned milk, 
for example, is to be some unnamed per- 
centage (10 per cent is the talk) above 
the wholesale purchase price. Of course, 
the wholesale purchase price will not 
be absolutely uniform. Hence the un- 
fortunate buyer who pays more than he 
should at wholesale cannot with impu- 
nity add this mark-up. His competitors 
are likely to take away his business if 
he does. The competitors with a 10 
per cent mark-up from a clever purchase 
will obviously be fixing a minimum 
price, and the price will rise above this 
minimum according to the judgment of 
the retail store or group of stores as to 
how much they can get under competi- 
tive trade conditions then prevailing. 

It is understood, of course, that 
throughout all this milk program there 
will be definite agreements as to what 
the farmers and the farm producers’ 
associations get for their milk from each 
principal class of users. The fact that 
the evaporated milk group has promised, 
for the present, a bonus of 20 or 25 
cents per 100 lb. above present prices 
for milk, calculated on butter and cheese 
markets, will indicate that about that 
same rise in milk price that is paid to 
the farmers may be expected. Of course, 
when farmers also get this 20 or 25 
cents more from butter and cheese 
people, the evaporators wil! no longer 
pay as big a bonus. There will then un- 
doubtedly be merely a new equalization 
of purchaser prices as between the major 
milk using groups. The competitive re- 
lation between the various milk products 
will thus—so theory says—be_ undis- 
turbed. 


Gains Expected 


As frequently emphasized above, no 
one can tell at this moment, least of all 
Secretary Wallace himself, just what 
actions are to be taken or when they 
may be expected. There are a few ob- 
jectives of this economic war that can, 
however, be clearly discerned as marked 
on the map of the general staff. It 
probably is not too much to assume that 
with the tremendous power of this new 





law in the hands of an aggressive and 
seemingly fearless executive, we may 
expect at least the following objectives 
to be reached soon: 


1. Farmer strikes will stop. 

2. Farmers will be paid higher prices for 
all commodities in which real distress con- 
ditions can now be shown. 

3. Purchasers of these farm commodities 
will be compelled by the licensing and trade 
agreement sections of the law to conform 
with necessary plans of this sort. 

4. Voluntary agreements on the part of 
majorities of these industries can be ex- 
pected. Compulsion will follow for minori- 
ties and may even be used for majorities 
if whole industries are laggard in their 
ideas under this new ideal of public 
relations. 

5. By the new trade relations between 
farm producers and first purchasers, some 
commodity price plans may become com- 
plete. The more that can be perfected with 
that simple system, the better from the 
administration point of view; also the bet- 
ter from the public point of view. 

6. In many cases it will not be feasible 
to stop with these producer-first-purchaser 
programs. Processors other than first pur- 
chasers will then be the next group in- 
volved. They will be subjected to industry 
agreements, and a licensing program, if 
necessary. 

7. If the prices “controlled” by this plan, 
which may be fixed regardless of anti-trust 
laws, do not then serve to stabilize the rest 
of the business, the dealers come in for 
supervision. They will be controlled by the 
licensing program as described. 

8. Even if dealers conform in other 
ways, without licensing, they are certainly 
going to be brought within the department’s 
regulatory area wherever it is believed that 
selling below cost, cut-throat competition, 
unfair practices in trade or unreasonable 
use of loss leaders still continues. These 
objectionable features, whether found among 
wholesalers, among retailers or with chain 
store supervision, are likely to be largely 
eliminated for any commodities having any 
substantial agricultural interest. 

9. The objective in all of the previous 
plans will be sought with a minimum of 
disturbance of inter-commodity competition. 
The effort will also be to avoid any deci- 
sions that favor one section, one division 
of trade or one stage of merchandising as 
against another. But even if such relative 
distortions do occur, they will not be allowed 
to stand in the way of vigorous action. 

10. Milk is likely to be the first com- 
modity handled under the industry agree- 
ments program. Canned milk is likely to 
be the first processed commodity covered 
by licenses, or by voluntary agreement if 
100 per cent adherence to majority pro- 
posals is gained. 

11. Among the important imported com- 
modities to be considered will certainly be 
sugar. This has extreme importance for 
the administration, because Cuban troubles 
become problems of the United States 
armed forces whenever Cuban _ policing 
proves inadequate. Other imported goods 
are likely to be affected only as_ they 
influence major domestic agricultural 
products. 

12. Trade associations are going to be 
the vehicle through which the department 
will work, so far as possible. But trade 
associations of the _ secret price-fixing 
variety will not have consideration. Only 
those which in fact, as well as in claim, 
prove aggressive and public-spirited in their 
cooperation will remain as a part of the 
picture. The Secretary has such ample 
authority that he can work without using 
any trade association which may prove to 
be an obstacle rather than an aid to his 
efforts. A new set of ethical principles 
guiding trade-association practice may be 
needed in some quarters. 


And finally, anything can happen; 
and to any commodity; and with any 
suddenness; and with abrupt changes 
from time to time as needed modifica- 
tion is discovered by the Secretary. 
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What Industry Thinks 
Of the Six-Hour Day 


By MYRON A. LEE and 


Cornell University, 


® The administration has 
6-hour day for industry. 


such a move, the department of industrial engi- 
neering at Cornell has studied its probable 
In presenting here an ex- 
cerpt from the larger report, we are aware that 
many questions and disagreements will arise. 


effect on industry. 


These pages are open for 


PAUL H. SETZLER 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


been considering the 
In anticipation of 






further discussion by 


readers whose comments reach us in time for 
the next issue.—The Editor. 


MONG industrial leaders there 
Asem to be very little serious 
objection to a shorter week of 
some sort. However, there is a feeling 
that arbitrary legislation might work a 
hardship not only upon the owners and 
management of some particular indus- 
tries, or divisions of industries, but 
upon the workers concerned as well. 
Industrial leaders realize that legislation 
of some sort is almost a requisite, for if 
a few employers adopt, say, a 30-hour 
week they might be competitively at the 
mercy of other rather unscrupulous em- 
ployers who would still operate on the 
basis of a 50-hour week. It is to elim- 
inate this possibility that legislation is 
needed. 

The difficulty is to frame this legisla- 
tion so that it will accomplish the de- 
sired end without disastrous results to 
individual groups of employers and 
employees. A given length of working 
day, for instance, might be feasible and 
desirable in one department of a certain 
plant, and almost disastrous if applied 
to another department in the same plant. 

With this end in view, questionnaires 
(shown on this page) were mailed to 
those in charge of the management of 
twelve hundred industrial plants. The 
number selected from each class of in- 
dustry was determined in accordance 
with the proportionated number em- 
ployed in each class as shown by the 
1930 census. 

An unexpected majority of manufac- 
turers felt that the time had arrived for 
a definitely shorter working week. 
Many of them were in favor of a six- 
hour day. Most of those opposed to a 


This article is briefed from a larger re- 
Port that considers all industry. 
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six-hour day based their opposition 
upon operating conditions in their par- 
ticular line, which made a six-hour day 
difficult from a management and oper- 
ating point of view, specific instances 
of which will be cited later. 

In the main, those replying were ex- 
tremely open-minded and apparently 
were principally interested in what 
would be best for the workmen. How- 
ever, the consensus of opinion was very 
definitely in favor of a solution varied 
and flexible enough to fit the extremely 
varied conditions of operation and de- 
mand for products. 

A tabulation of replies received is 
shown on page 205. 


Number of Shifts—The number of 
shifts employed in the companies an- 
swering the questions contrasted to the 
number that would be required under a 
six-hour day is shown in the following 
tabulation. Under normal conditions in 
the past few years: 


63 companies ran 1 shift 
7 companies ran 2 shifts 
24 companies ran 3 shifts 


If the six-hour day were in force: 
48 companies would run 1 shift 
26 companies would run 2 shifts 
5 companies would run 3 shifts 
23 companies would run 4 shifts 
The total number of companies does 
not agree in each case, because in some 
cases both questions were not answered 
and also some companies ran some de- 
partments one shift and some more than 
one shift. The number of companies 
who would change to a two-shift basis 
with the advent of the six-hour day 
(from 7 to 26) is significant. 
Lower Unit Costs Possible—lf equip- 
ment is used on two 6-hour shifts in- 
stead of one 8-hour shift, the machine 
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rate unit-charge may be reduced, and 
at the same time operators’ wages may 
be increased, yet total unit costs may 
actually be lowered. 

Of course, if this change were made 
with no increase in total output, it would 
involve a reduction in plant. In any 
event the economic situation would have 
to be evaluated for each plant and per- 
haps drastic action taken to reap the 
possible benefits from the change. Ob- 
viously such a unit cost reduction would 
hold true only in some industries; it 
would not apply to a blast furnace, for 
instance. 

The replies to Question 3 indicate 
that approximately twenty companies 
appreciated the economic aspect of the 
problem and in the event of a change to 
a six-hour day would also change to 
two shifts. It is surprising that more 
of them did not take the same attitude. 
Of course, the change would involve 
many perplexing problems in reducing 
plant and adjustment management, su- 
pervision and clerical work. 

Commenting on the effect of fixed in- 
vestment, one manufacturer made the 
following observation: “There is one 
angle of this problem of the six-hour 
day which I believe should be given 
consideration. This is the matter of the 
fixed investment. With the demand 
fluctuating as it normally does and op- 
erating on a six-hour day, an increase 
in fixed investment would be necessary 
to meet the peak load. It would be pos- 
sible to offset this necessary increase of 
fixed investment by operating several 
six-hour-day shifts. This, however, in 
troduces the social problem of forcing 
employees to work other than normal 
hours.” 

Feasibility of Six-Hour Day—It was 
felt by 71 manufacturers that the six 
( for their condi 


hour dav was feasible 
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tions. Of the 33 who felt that the six- 
hour day was not feasible, only a few 
objected to the basic principle of a 
shorter week. Most of the 33 felt that 
a six-hour day would be impossible or 
undesirable because of the obstacles 
which would be encountered in their 
particular field. 


Effect on. Day Wage and Hourly 
Wage—lf purchasing power is to be 
maintained, it is evident that a change 
to a shorter day must not be accom- 
panied by any drastic cut in day wages. 
Many of those replying realized this 
necessity, as evidenced by the fact that 
30 expected the day wage to remain 
the same. A majority (55) expected 
the hourly rate to be increased. A study 
of the replies shows that many expected 
that-the hourly rate would be increased, 
but not enough to make the day rate 
equal to the previous day rate for a 
longer day. 

There was a general feeling on the 
part of those who predicted a decreased 
day-wage that this decrease would be 
only temporary and that eventually a 
way would be found to increase the day- 
wage even above that formerly paid. 

Many industrialists realize that, if 
purchasing power is to be maintained 
and increased, real wages must be in- 
creased. This is no altruistic phantasy, 
but hard-headed common sense. Neither 
is it at all impossible of fulfillment. 
What is involved is a drastic rearrange- 
ment of the division of the sales dollar. 
More must go to labor and less to sales, 
distribution and return on_ invested 
capital. 

It is maintained that selling and dis- 
tribution costs are largely composed of 
salaries and wages, and that in an hon- 
estly managed business the return on 
invested capital is not now too high. 
All of which is granted. The reappor- 





tionment of the sales dollar must be 
accomplished in another way. 

The methods which have made our 
production so enormously effective must 
be applied to administration, distribu- 
tion and the use of invested capital. 
When and if this is done it will be quite 
possible to reapportion the sales dollar 
so that purchasing power will be enor- 
mously increased. 


Would Improve Quality—As was to 
be expected in our highly mechanized 
age, where quality is largely dependent 
upon machine accuracy and carefully 
specified and inspected materials, with a 
continuous checking during production 
by highly skilled inspectors, most of the 
replies indicated that no change in qual- 
ity would be expected due to a change 
to a six-hour day. In some lines where 
fatigue might affect quality it was felt 
that a less fatiguing six-hour day might 
result in improved quality. In fact this 
has been the result in some plants now 
operating on the six-hour-day basis. 

Those who felt that quality would 
suffer, mainly based this prediction on 
the assumption that a workman under 
an incentive system would try to main- 
tain a higher pace during the six-hour 
day and as a result the quality of his 
output would be impaired. 


Less Maintenance Expected—If the 
maintenance force also is to operate on 
a six-hour day, it would be logical to 
expect maintenance costs to rise. This 
view was taken by 41 of those replying. 
However, with careful planning and su- 
pervision of maintenance work and a 
consequent increase in the effectiveness 
of the maintenance staff, maintenance 
costs might remain the same or even be 
reduced. A majority of those replying 
seemed to be of this opinion. One com- 
pany which is now operating on a six- 





hour-shift basis states, regarding its 
maintenance costs: “Due to the fact 
that the greater portion of our work 
is in the nature of machine tending, the 
six-hour day has brought about, due to 
lessening of fatigue, a noticeable de- 
crease in accidents and a-great decrease 
in the severity of those which do occur. 
Accidents often cause damage to ma- 
chines as well as to workers, and there- 
fore the decrease in accidents accom- 
panied with better care and attention 
of machines has effected a decrease in 
maintenance costs.” 


Management Cost May Rise—It is 
quite usual to consider management as 
a fixed cost, and this habit of thought 
may account for the twenty replies indi- 
cating a belief that management costs 
would remain the same. Those who ex- 
pected the cost of management to in- 
crease, generally based their belief on 
the feeling that with a six-hour day 
supervision costs would necessarily be 
higher. This would be true particularly 
if a plant changed from one shift to two 
six-hour shifts. 


Clerks Must Work Longer Hours— 
In a discussion of clerical staffs an 
anomalous situation is immediately en- 
countered. For years it has been cus- 
tomary for the clerical staff to enjoy 
shorter hours than the workmen in the 
shop. As the working hours in the 
shop have gradually been reduced there 
has been an increasing number of 
plants where shop and office work the 
same number of hours, but still the 
practice of shorter hours for the clerical 
staff has prevailed. 

It now appears that with a six-hour 
day for the shop imminent, the vote is 
62 to 27 in favor of the clerical staff 
working longer hours than the shop. 
Most employers apparently do not feel 


How Six-Hour Day Will Affect Operations in Nine Trades 
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that the clerical staff can do a real day’s 
work in six hours, and two shifts for 
clerical work is inconceivable. 

On the other hand, a few replies indi- 
cated a belief that the six-hour day for 
clerical work should arrive before it was 


considered for the shop. One manu- 
facturer states: “I am not so sympa- 
thetic with the six-hour day, although 
I believe that sooner or later it will 
come. I believe that it will come first 
in the offices and that it will be a long 
time before it comes to manufacturing 
plants.” In another reply we find this 
statement: “In case such legislation as 
a six-hour day was brought about, it 
should not apply to the office or clerical 
help—at least not for the time being. 
Applying it to the industry in the begin- 
ning would be our recommendation.” 


General O pinion Favorable—The sum- 
mary of answers to Question 6 discloses 
the fact that by a vote of 73 to 32 the 
industrialists replying were personally 
in favor of the six-hour day if it could 
be generally adopted in their industry. 
Since many of the 32 were opposed spe- 
cifically to the six-hour day, but not 
necessarily to a shorter week, it would 
be reasonable to expect little antagonism 
on the part of industry to the principle 
of legislation which should bring about 
a shorter day or week, provided, of 
course, that it were so devised as not to 
work hardship on particular groups. 


Foods Have Special Problems—A 
company engaged in processing perish- 
able foods naturally opposes legislation 
limiting the hours of labor to anything 
like six hours a day. The sponsors of 
the older Black bill apparently realized 
their problem and proposed to exempt 
them in the provisions of the bill. 

Those processing non-perishable foods 
are in an entirely different position, and 
one nationally known company has al- 
ready demonstrated that in its case the 
six-hour day is very satisfactory indeed. 

After two years of operation on the 
six-hour-shift basis this company 
writes: “An important factor is the 
improved health record of cmployees 
under the six-hour day . . . we find that 
there is 20 per cent improvement in the 
health of employees. Furthermore, there 
has been an even greater improvement 
in the lost-time accident record. Under 
the six-hour day there has been a de- 
crease of 32 per cent in the number of 
lost-time accidents in the plant and 38 
per cent decrease in their severity.” 
Paying practically the same wages for 
six hours as were previously paid for 
eight, this company reports “a decrease 
in direct labor cost of 15 per cent per 
unit and a decrease in burden costs of 
13 per cent per unit.” The employees, 
management and stockholders of the 
company all agree that the six-hour- 
shift basis of operation is desirable and 
has operated successfully, and no change 
whatsoever is contemplated. 
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Widespread Effect of Six-Hour Day— 
Many replies indicated that industrial 
leaders are interested in the broad as- 
pect of the problem as well as in its 
immediate effect upon their own indus- 
try. In any discussion of legislation 
arbitrarily fixing the length of the 
working day or week, due and careful 
consideration should be given to its ef- 
fect upon the country as a whole. 

A large electrical equipment manu- 
facturer views it in this manner: “Any 
step taken at this time which raises the 
cost of manufactured goods is a step in 
the wrong direction. It widens the gap 
between the price of manufactured 
goods and agricultural buying power, 
and thereby increases unemployment. It 
is obvious that a farmer and his hired 
man with a cash income of one dollar 
a day are not going to keep people busy 
in the industrial centers making goods 
with labor at five dollars a day produced 
in buildings built with labor at from 
eight dollars a day upward. 


“Isn't it obvious that when certain 
groups or individuals, through inequi- 
table distribution of pay, are able to 
take out of production more than they 
put in, other groups are compelled to 
take less? At this point distribution 
breaks down and unemployment begins.” 

Another view of the legislation was 
stated in this way: “If a definite reduc- 
tion were made according to a fixed 
law, I am very much afraid that there 
would be an incentive established to 
train an excess of skilled labor which 
would later on result in even more dis- 
comfort and unemployment over a pe- 
riod of time than is now encountered, 
and that this situation would be accom- 
panied by increased overhead costs due 
to even more excess equipment than is 
now in use.” 

The personal opinion of the vice-pres- 
ident of a large milling company is: “I 
would say the six-hour day should offer 
an immediate relief to unemployment. 
There is no question in my mind but 
many plants will not be able to run full 
capacity until the purchasing power of 
the people materially increases. During 
such period, shorter hours for em- 
ployees and more people given employ- 
ment would relieve the — situation 
materially. I don’t believe that the time 
has arrived where it should be necessary 
for an industry to go permanently on 
the six-hour-day working basis.” 

One large farm equipment manu fac- 
turer states: “In regard to the six-hour 
day the writer has observed that where 
this system is in vogue it has a peculiar 
effect on the workingman. Usually he 
will work for one institution in the 
forenoon and then in the afternoon try 
to pick up some odd work, so that he 
can increase his total monthly earnings. 
In some cases the afternoon is spent in 
enjoyment, and thus the workingman 
incurs an extra expense which other- 
wise could be avoided.” 


The following factors to be consid- 
ered were pointed out by one machine 
manufacturer: “There is much more to 
this subject than, How much work can 
a man stand, or, How many hours’ work 
will produce the needs of the human 
race? ‘ou have to consider the habits 
of the race, which change slowly. You 
must consider the laws of the country, 
which make many forms of cooperative 
effort a crime. You must consider the 
social and economic consequences of 
having one set of workers employed 30 
hours per week while many more work 
40, 50 and 60 hours or more.” 

A leading leather manufacturer states : 
“We believe that prosperity cannot be 
restored by any such drastic limitation 
of hours of employment, but can be 
restored only through a resumption of 
consumption of goods. We understand, 
of course, that in the old days of twelve 
hours’ or more employment, the worker 
had practically no leisure time in which 
to consume the products of other indus- 
tries, but we do not believe, especially 
in our industry, that he can produce 
enough in six hours to buy more than 
the bare necessities of life.” 

The replies indicated that many felt 
that legislation limiting the minimum 
wage was fully as necessary as that of 
limiting hours of work; in fact, some of 
those replying felt this question was of 
paramount importance. 

One large corporation states: ‘What 
we believe, however, more important 
than even the six-hour day is a mini- 
mum wage scale. Manufacturers have 
opposed the six-hour day, but not the 
minimum wage scale. In fact, that is 
welcome legislation if brought about na- 
tionally. If that were brought about, 
the hours would automatically be re- 
duced, even if there were no legislation 
governing same.” 


Conclusions 


1. Most manufacturers believe that it 
would be possible to improve employ- 
ment conditions by a widespread adop- 


tion of a shorter week and (or) a 
shorter day. 
2. With a shorter day or week it 


would still be possible to produce an 
adequate supply of goods. 

3. A drastic reorganization and read- 
justment must occur which will tend to 
eliminate the business cycle, stabilize 
employment and give workers adequate 
purchasing power. 

4. In some manner a universal mini- 
mum wage must be established to pre- 
vent unscrupulous employers from 
grievously exploiting labor. 

5. Any law limiting the hours of 
labor must be so framed and enforced 
that it shall not occasion undue hard- 
ship upon any group of employers or 
employees because of the operating con- 
ditions peculiar to their particular activ- 
itv. Also the laws must operate to 
improve the standard of living condi- 
tions of the country as a whole. 
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Commodity? Ingredient?? 


By WM. LUDWELL OWEN 


Consulting Bacteriologist 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Each ingredient plays its particular part no 
matter in what quantity used. If all are chosen 
wisely, many of your production problems are 


solved. 


Selection of any one on a price basis 


alone is not wise.—The Editor. 


~\UGAR as a commodity of trade is 

S defined in general terms. But as an 

ingredient, it is called upon to im- 
part definite properties and qualities to 
a manufactured product, and, to do so, 
must be selected on a much different 
basis from that as a commodity of trade. 

During the economic depression of 
the past few years the sugar markets 
of the world have been in such an un- 
favorable condition that the industrial 
user of sugar has been greatly confused. 
Also the attitude of the public would 
lead one to believe that color, crystal 
size and sweetness are the only stand- 
ards of quality applicable to sugar. 

It is a strange state of affairs that 
at both extremes of the range of market 
prices there appears to be an irresistible 
tendency among buyers to forget stand- 
ards of quality and to buy anything that 
sells at a slightly lower price. In 1920 
and 1921, when the supply was inade- 
quate to meet the demands and it was 
selling at a price as high as 22 cents per 
pound, sugar was brought into this 
country from every corner of the sugar 
world and dumped on our domestic mar- 
kets. Sugar of every color and grade 
and made by every conceivable process 
known to man was regarded as fit for 
human consumption and eagerly bought 
by a panic-stricken public. 

Today, when refined granulated sugar 
has been selling as low as 4 cents per 
pound and the buyers are discriminating 
to the point of demanding the last word 
in quality when haggling over prices, 
sugar is again being brought from 
Europe and elsewhere and sold as a dis- 
tress product in our markets. Again, as 
in 1920 and 1921, sugars are sold only 
on a price basis, and all industrial users, 
seemingly, are striving to get the 
greatest quantity of sugar for their 
money, regardless of source or quality. 
They seem to have forgotten all but 
price and have come to regard sugar as 
we would so much sand or cement and 
have formed the habit of buying it 
solely on a price basis. 
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The purpose of this article, however, 
is not to censure the consumer of sugar 
for getting the most for his money, but 
to question the wisdom of the price 
method of selecting this essential ingre- 
dient of his manufactured product. In 
fact, our experience has taught us that, 
even when selected on a price basis, the 
cheapest grade has not always been 
used. In many cases the writer has 
found the most expensive grades of 
sugar being used for purposes where a 
much cheaper grade would have served 
just as well. In those cases, the sugar 
was selected on the basis of a slight 
preferential price over others of the 
same grade. A lower grade could have 
been used more economically and just 
as effectively. On the other hand, it 
often happens that the buyer of a low- 
grade sugar pays for his “penny-wise 
and pound-foolish” methods of pur- 
chasing. 

Until a few years ago any grade of 
refined granulated sugar or its equiva- 
lent was considered adequate for the 
canning of corn and other non-acid 
vegetables. It is now a well-established 
fact that even the most highly refined 
granulated sugar may be unsuitable for 
this purpose, due to the presence of 
thermophilic bacteria. Chemical analy- 
ses of this infected sugar together with 
its appearance and physical condition 
may give it a perfect score, and yet its 
bacteriological analyses would inevi- 
tably reveal undesirable qualities for use 
in canning non-acid vegetables. 

Another instance illustrating some of 
the penalties for the indiscriminate se- 
lection of sugar for industrial use came 
to our attention several years ago. A 
firm had bought a’ large quantity of 
slightly off-grade sugar to use in the 
preparation of invert syrups. When 
used for this purpose the sugar was 
found to have such a high ash content 
that ten times as much acid was re- 
quired to invert it as would have been 
required for a normal sugar of the same 
grade. When this acid was neutralized, 


the syrup had such a high salt concen- 
tration that it was unfit for human 
consumption. 

When considering a sugar for the 
preparation of simple syrup to be used 
in blending with highly colored mate- 
rials, which would obscure any objec- 
tionable color in the original sugar, it 
would appear that high quality specifi- 
cations might well be disregarded and 
that a very cheap grade of sugar might 
be used for this purpose. However, the 
problem is by no means so simple, and 
the greatest care must be taken even in 
this case. Simple syrup, unless very 
carefully prepared, is subject to changes 
in flavor due to fermentation and, as 
sugars may easily carry enough resist- 
ant yeast (torule) to cause a prompt 
fermentation, an objectionable flavor 
may develop during processing when a 
low grade sugar is used. Even under 
the best of conditions and when operat- 
ing under the most scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, if the sugar contains mold fungi 
it may quickly undergo sufficient inver- 
sion to make it readily suspectible to 
the development of certain species of 
yeast which cause undesirable flavors. 

Bursting of chocolate candy centers 
by both yeast and bacteria action repre- 
sents another example of where the bac- 
teriological factor is of even greater 


importance than the chemical analysis . 


in the selection of the sugar. In the 
baking industry, there have been in- 
stances where the specific bacteriolog- 
ical flora of sugars have seemed to be 
the source of infection for “ropiness” 
in bread. Although the principal ingre- 
dient of bread—flour—is never sterile, 
the prevailing mesophylic bacterial con- 


tamination of sugar is capable of induc- . 


ing a viscous fermentation, such as is 
typical of “ropiness.” 

In the opposite category are cases 
where less highly refined sugars may 
prove equally adapted to some industrial 
use and where the use of the higher 
grades is an ummnecessary expense. 
However, even in such a case, the uni- 
formity of the product is of great 
importance. The user must feel reason- 
ably confident of being able to obtain 
the same product at all times of the 
year so that his manufactured product 
may be of uniform quality. This fact 
places a premium on the uniformity of 
the sugar, for in certain industries un- 
varying uniformity in composition and 
in microbiological purity are of more 
importance than high chemical purity. 

We might extend this list of ex- 
amples almost indefinitely, but those 
mentioned will show some of the “pit- 
falls” in the path of the industrial con- 
sumer of sugar who purchases on 4 
price basis without regard for the effect 
of quality on the purity or keeping 
property of his product. 
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Fig. 1—Loaves of bread cooled in a 
counter-flow unit show a better con- 
trolled cooling rate and a lower 
evaporation loss than those cooled 


in an open room. 
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Air Conditioning Reduces Losses 


In Bakery Products 


ing of bread has made the baker 
realize more fully that he is dealing 
with a highly perishable product and 
that there are such things as invisible 
losses in his business. True, there were 
losses due to moisture evaporation and 
to mold contamination before the intro- 
duction of sliced bread, but these losses 
were not brought so vividly to the 
baker’s attention until he undertook to 
add slicing to bakery operations. 
When the loaf leaves the oven it has 
a temperature of slightly less than 210 
deg. F., a moisture content of from 36 
to 38 per cent, and no mold contamina- 
tion. If it is to be wrapped un- 
sliced, the temperature at which the loaf 
can be handled is higher than if it is to 
be sliced before being wrapped. This 
means that the unsliced loaf may have 
a shorter exposure to the atmosphere 
of the cooling and wrapping rooms 
than it would ordinarily have if cooled 
to 85 to 90 deg. F., satisfactory for slic- 
ing, Also, the unsliced loaf exposes 
at a much lower surface area from 
which moisture can be lost by evapora- 
tion. For these reasons uncontrolled 
open-rack or conveyor cooling of bread 
was generally practiced before the intro- 
duction of sliced bread without serious 
criticism. But when this uncontrolled 
method of cooling was continued in 
connection with sliced bread, it was 
found that losses due to mold greatly 
increased. 


Sins its introduction in 1928, slic- 
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A careful study of the open-rack or 
conveyor method of cooling bread re- 
vealed that it involved at least three 


variable factors and one particularly ° 


bad condition, namely: a variable cool- 
ing time, a variable weight loss, a 
variable external appearance in the fin- 
ished loaf, and a highly favorable con- 
dition for mold contamination. 

As shown by Curve 1, Fig. 1, a loaf 
of white bread will cool to 90 deg. F. 
in approximately 90 minutes under ideal 
conditions of 75 to 80 deg. F. room 
temperature. In actual practice, this 
room temperature varies from 75 to 105 
deg. F. according to climatic conditions 
such as changes in the weather and in 
the seasons of the year. Also, drafts 
or air currents have their influence, so 
that the cooling period actually varies 
from 90 minutes to 5 hours. 

Any practical-minded production man 
can visualize what such a variation will 
do to a carefully planned production 
schedule. In most present-day, well- 
planned bakeries a definite shop schedule 
is maintained up to the discharge from 
the oven. With such a variation in 
cooling time, the schedule from the 
ovens on either has to be sacrificed or, 
in order to maintain some semblance 
of the schedule, the bread must be 
handled before it is cooled. An inci- 
dental but nevertheless an important 
problem in this connection is the escape 
of heat and moisture from the hot bread 
into the packing room. This adds com- 


By W. W. REECE 
Director of Engineering 
The W. E. Long Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


plications to the cooling of other bread 
as it comes from the oven and causes 
discomfort to the employees. 

Curve 2, Fig. 1, indicates that the 
average cooling loss in weight for a 
1-lb. loaf averages 0.62 oz. However, 
studies show that in open-rack or con- 
veyor cooling a 1-lb. loaf will lose some 
0.4 to 0.8 oz. while cooling to 90 deg. F. 
This loss will vary in any specific 
bakery during the day and from day 
to day, depending upon the varying 
humidities, drafts or air currents, and 
room temperatures. Such variations 
mean that in order to insure that his 
loaf will meet a definite minimum weight 
requirement, the baker must be liberal 
in his scaling weight to allow for the 
maximum loss. In such highly com- 
petitive days as these, this factor should 
be under better control and_ this 
economic waste avoided. 

Variations in cooling time and 
moisture losses influence greatly the con- 
dition of the finished loaf. The effects 
of these variations is indicated by check- 
ing of the crust and the shriveled ap- 
pearance of the loaf, which have a di- 
rect influence on “staling”’ of the loaf. 

Of still greater importance is the 
problem of mold contamination. Mold 
spores are present to some degree of 
concentration in all air and find fresh 
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Fig. 2—Ovens in the plant of Pioneer Baking Co., Sacramento, Calif., dis- 


~ 


charge onto short conveyor belts for delivery of hot loaves to a convenient 
place for loading onto cooling racks of an air-conditioning unit. 


bread an excellent medium for growth 
and reproduction. When bread is 
cooled and sliced in an open room under 


atmospheric conditions, mold _ spores 
have greater opportunities to  con- 
taminate the loaf during the longer 


cooling period, during the slicing opera- 
tion, and during wrapping. If the loaf 
is wrapped while still warm—say at 100 
to 105 deg. F.—it will be likely to mold 
in 24 to 36 hours. Moldy bread is par- 
ticularly prevalent in the more humid 
climates, such as along Eastern and 
Southern seaboards. It is found to a 
certain extent in all climates. It is diffi- 
cult to tell how great is the loss due to 
moldy bread, as all moldy bread does 
not find its way back to the baker. Too 
often the purchaser does not even try 
to find out why she got a loaf of moldy 
bread. She merely changes her source 
of supply without making any comments. 

Wrapping of bread in transparent 
cellulose wrappers tends to keep the 
retailer and the delivery salesman in- 
formed on the condition of the bread 
and thus reduces the chances of a moldy 
loaf getting into the hands of the con- 
sumer. But the solution of this mold 
problem and of the weight losses does 
not lie in increased precautionary in- 
ipection nor in handling the bread 
before it is thoroughly cooled to 80 or 
85 deg. F. Nor are the bad features of 
open-rack or conveyor cooling to be ac- 
cepted as necessary evils by the baking 
industry. 

As of Nov. 1, 1932, the W. E. Long 
Co. was granted U. S. Patent No. 
1,885,142, entitled “Method of Cooling 
Bakery Products.” The method described 
in the patent is the result of an inten- 
sive study of bread cooling begun in 
1928 by the engineering and laboratory 
research divisions of this company. It 
provides for the cooling of bakery ‘prod- 
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ucts in conditioned, filtered or sterlized 
air, and for the slicing and wrapping ot 
the bread under the same conditions. 
After being tried out in numerous 
bakeries, it was made available to the 
baking industry in 1932 through license 
agreements with several approved man- 
ufacturers of cooling-system equipment. 
During the study of this bread-cooling 
problem it was found that most early 
attempts at conditioned bread cooling 
had used refrigeration to force rapid 
cooling in 30 to 50 minutes. The first 
cost and operation expense of refrigera- 
tion in connection with humidifier or 
air-washing systems kept these ideas 
from gaining impetus. Quick cooling 
in refrigerated conditioned air also had 
a detrimental effect on the bread. It 


gave “checked” crusts and a rather ex- 
cessive weight loss. 

As a result, it seemed advisable to 
reproduce natural cooling conditions— 
that is, to have 70 to 80 deg. F. air with 
relatively high humidity pass over the 
bread and to allow approximately 90 
minutes for the cooling period. As 
humidifier practice now _ calls for 
evaporative cooling to within 2 deg. 
of the wet-bulb temperature (a maxi- 
mum of 75 to 80 deg. F. in the most 
humid parts of the United States), the 
actual problem of air cooling was quite 
simple and could readily be done with- 
out refrigeration. Typical installations 
for the cooling of bread on racks in a 
tunnel-like room are shown in Figs. 2, 
3, 4 and 5. In these installations, the 
racks of hot bread enter at one end of 
the room and move progressively for- 
ward as racks of cooled bread are re- 
moved to the wrapping machines. 
Outside air, being freer from molds 
than inside air, passes through the air 
washer, is tempered and cooled to 70 to 
80 deg. F. temperature, and enters the 
tunnel at the cold-bread end. It travels 
counter to the movement of the bread 
and is exhausted at the hot-bread end, 
either to the outside of the plant or to 
be partially recirculated through the air 
washer. Automatic, thermostaticaliy 
controlled mixing dampers govern the 
mixture of fresh and recirculated air 
and control the entering temperature of 
air into the system. 

As the air is approximately 90 deg. 
I’. temperature by the time it reaches 
the hot bread, this bread retains a uni- 
form condition of crust. The loaves 
are surrounded by washed air, sub- 
stantially mold-free, during the entire 
cooling operation and are cooled under 
uniform conditions the year round. In- 
stallations which include the operations 
of slicing and wrapping in conditioned 


Fig. 4—Showing a convenient location for the slicing and wrapping machines 
in relation to the delivery end of a 3,000-lb. per hour cooling system in a 
Southern bakery. 
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air have required only the additional 
inclosure of a space around the slicing 
and wrapping equipment, into which 
conditioned air is introduced at 70 to 
80 deg. F. temperature to keep such 
space under a slight pressure. 

After several years of experimenta- 
tion, with records of study and scientific 
tests of many installations, and after 
analyzing the reports of users from all 
parts of the country, the results of air- 
conditioned bread cooling show that 
1-Ib. loaves cool in 75 minutes, 15-Ib. 
loaves cool in 90 minutes and 2-lb. 
loaves cool in 105 minutes. Curve 3, Fig. 
1, gives the time and the rate of cooling 
of the 14-lb. loaf of white bread in a 


counter-flow cooling system such as 
described in U. S. Patent No. 1,885,142. 
The cooling time for special breads, 


such as whole wheat, rye, pullman and 
the like, when once determined, can be 
maintained throughout the year with 
only slight variations. This means that 
production schedules can be maintained 
throughout the shop and that a direct 
saving can be made in the floor space 
and in the number of cooling racks 
required, 

Curve 4, Fig. 1, plotted from many 
weight tests, pictures the average weight 
loss and rate of loss in air-conditioned 
cooling. The total loss per 1-lb. loaf 
is found to be substantially constant at 
0.37 oz. in all installations regardless of 
location or climate. This means an 
average direct saving of 0.25 oz. per 
1-lb. loaf, amply sufficient to carry the 
overhead expense of an installation. In 
a plant turning out 100,000 Ib. of bread 
per week this conditioned cooling will 
average a saving of 1,500 Ib. of dough 
per week, or approximately $27.00 in 
terms of ingredient cost. The weekly 
charges on such an installation for in- 
terest on investment, taxes, insurance 
and power will approximate $9.00, leav- 





Fig. 3—A 55-rack-capacity 


counter-flow cooling system handles 8,000 Ib. of 


bread per hour in the E. H. Koester Bakery, Baltimore, Md. 


ing $18.00 per week to amortize the 
capital investment in the installation. 
Bread cooled under these controlled 
conditions results in a_ finished loaf 
whose external appearance encourages 
consumer demand, This is especially 
true when the loaves are marketed in 
transparent wrappers. Also micro- 
biologic studies on the occurrence and 
development of mold by L. W. Haas, 
W. E. Long Co.; H. G. Brouilett, 
American Dry Milk Institute; and 
others, and reports from users of air- 
conditioned bread - cooling — systems 
definitely indicate that mold contamina- 
tion is kept to the minimum by these 
installations, The usual varieties of 
bread are substantially mold-free for 
as long as a fcur-day period. Special 
breads containing unusually rich in- 
gredients may require ultra-violet-ray 


Fig. 5—The White Baking Co., St. Louis, Mo., operates its wrapping machines 
in an air-conditioned area adjacent to the exit end of a 2,000-Ib.-per-hour 
bread-cooling installation. 
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sterilization to keep them mold-free for 
seven to ten days. 

Although almost complete 
tion of mold is one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of conditioned cooling of 
bakery products, there are other bene- 
fits. Among these initial advantages 
are: a marked reduction of heat in bake- 
shops, more orderly and efficient wrap- 
ping-room operation with the racks of 
bread following a definite systematic 
path through the cooling and wrapping 
areas, a lower maintenance expense on 
slicing knives due to the more tender 
crust on the Icaves and a retarded stal- 
ing of the bread because of the retained 
moisture in the loaf at the time of 
wrapping. 

Until recently, it appeared that a 
bakeshop should have a production rate 
of 1,500 Ib. of bread per hour to afford 
one of these installations. Now such an 
installation is practical for shops pro- 
ducing 1,000 Ib. per hour. Several in- 
stallations have been made recently in 
plants of two peel-oven capacity. The 
largest installation in use at the present 
time is a 55-rack tunnel system cooling 
8,000 Ib. of bread per hour. The tun- 
nel system was installed in this plant 
hecause the overhead-type ccolers could 
not very well be installed for handling 
the output from the three 70-ft. travel- 
ing ovens. 

In capacities above 5,000 Ib. per hour, 
factors such as floor space, ceiling 
height, location of ovens and wrapping 
equipment have to be checked quite care- 
fully befere a decision is made between 
the conveyor and tunnel-type coolers. 

Results of a survey made among users 
of air-conditioned cooling systems 
clearly indicate that cooling of bread in 
conditioned air has fer more than a year 
passed the experimental stage. It 1s 
now regarded as an established and a 


elimina- 


money-saving unit process in the baking 
industry. 
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Thermostat Prevents 


Costly Breakdowns 


In Motors 


By H. C. BRUNNER 


General Engineer 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


\ , J HEN the motor driving a dough 
mixer burns out on that all- 
important production day, Fri- 
day, the bakery «Jant operator is up 
against a most expensive and harassing 
experience. And such an_ untimely 
breakdown is equally disastrous in many 
other food plants. For that matter, a 
burned-out motor is an expensive piece 
of machinery any day in the week in 
any plant. 

Fortunately, however, the costly and 
unpleasant production delays that occur 
when the motor on a food-processing 
machine burns out can be prevented by 
a newly developed thermostatic cutout. 
The secret of the sure-fire protection of 
this new device lies in the fact that it is 
actuated by the temperature of the 
motor itself. It is bolted directly to the 
active iron on open squirrel-cage motors 
and is placed on the winding in d.c. 
motors. Thus, it receives heat directly 
from that part of the motor in which 
the heat is generated. 

The conventional thermal overload 
relay, located inside the control cabinet, 
cannot accurately respond to the heating 
of the motor. There are three reasons. 
With the dough mixer, ice cream 
freezer or other batch machine, the 
relay heaters generally cool when the 
machine is stopped between batches. 
The motor, however, does not cool ap- 
preciably in this short interim. As a 
result, the rise in motor temperature is 
accumulative with a rapid succession of 
batches, while the rise in the relay tem- 


On open squirrel-cage motors, thermo- 
stat is bolted to active iron. 





These small thermostats protect motors against burnouts. That 
at left is mounted in motor coils; other, on iron. 


perature is not accumulative to the same 
degree. In the second place, dust in the 
food plant, such as the flour dust in a 
dough room, accumulates on the motor 
windings and decreases the cooling ef- 
fect of motor ventilation—unless the 
dust is blown out periodically. The 
third reason for the difference between 
motor and relay temperature lies in the 
fact that the motors are often located 
under platforms, such as the mixing 
platforms in dough rooms, which re- 
strict ventilation and tend to preclude 
frequent inspection and cleaning of the 
windings. 

Aside from the inability of the con- 
ventional thermal overload relay to re- 
spond accurately to motor temperatures, 
operating conditions in many food 
plants make that type of protection de- 
vice inadequate. Many food-processing 
machines, such as the dough mixer and 
ice cream freezer, operate on the batch 
principle. And the load on the driving 
motor frequently varies over quite a 
wide range during the preparation of a 
single batch. With the dough mixer, 
the motor must be designed to operate 
for a complete batch on either of two 
running speeds. And it is usually 
“inched” a number of times at the end 
of each run. Therefore, it is necessary 
to use one of the conventional thermal 
overload relays for each of the two op- 
erating speeds. Not only that, but the 
tripping point of each of these relays 
must be set at a higher value than if 
the load were a continuous and steady 


On d.c, motors, thermostat is placed 
on winding. 





one. The setting on the dough mixer 
relays must be stepped up quite appre- 
ciably, because the baker occasionally 
wishes to make a batch of particularly 
stiff or dry dough. The result is that 
the conventional overload relay provides 
for only stalled-motor protection. 

The new thermostat, being actuated 
directly by the heat of the motor, ob- 
viates these shortcomings. It allows the 
motor to do its maximum amount of 
work and at the same time protects it 
against the accumulative effect of fre- 
quently repeated overloads, “inching” 
and dust accumulation. And, if desired, 
it can be made to give a warning that 
the motor is becoming too hot instead 
of stopping the machine in the middle 
of a batch. This removes the tempta- 
tion to “fix” the protective device which 
exists with the conventional thermal 
overload relay and which may readily 
result in a burned-out motor on that all- 
important Friday. 

In the bakery and other plants where 
dusty conditions prevail, the overheat- 
ing of motors frequently is caused by 
pushing the machine slightly over rated 
capacity at a time when dust is accumu- 
lated on the windings. Under such a 
condition the thermostat will warn the 
operator before any serious damage is 
done. Then he can clean the windings 
and maintain his operating schedule. 

The thermostat is extremely simple. 
Its actuating element is nothing more 
than a bimetallic disk that flexes from 
concave to convex as the temperature 
reaches the danger point, flexing back 
to the original position as the motor 
cools. The movement of the disk opens 
and closes electrical contacts, stopping 
the motor before it burns out and allow- 
ing it to start after it has cooled. 

Among the food plant machines that 
may be protected by the new thermostat 
against shutdowns due to motor burn- 
outs are dough mixers, ice cream 
freezers, cream separators, butter 
churns, bottle washers, sugar centrifu- 
gals, pumps, corn huskers, pea graders. 
fat and meat cutters, dehairing ma- 
chines, bone grinders, beer pasteurizers, 
mash tubs, wet grain dryers, conveyors 
and grain and flour-mill machinery. 
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Fig. 1—The candy mass to be 
molded and dried is deposited 
hot into starch-filled “boards” 
imprinted to give the finished 
product the desired size and 
shape. The starch is removed 
from the finished confections by 
screening and brushing 












Dehydration by Absorption 


Characterizes “Cast”? Confectionery Manufacture 


EHYDRATION in the food in- 
D dustries is generally accomplished 

by evaporation in open air, heat- 
ing and drying in open containers, and 
heating under reducéd pressure. But in 
the manufacture of confectionery these 
direct methods of moisture removal 
serve, in certain instances, only to pre- 
pare the candy mass for another widely 
used but less direct method of reducing 
its moisture content. 

In this process cornstarch is used as 
an intermediary agent to absorb the ex- 
cess moisture from the hot mass and to 
mold it into the desired shapes and sizes 
as it cools aid undergoes changes inci- 
dental to crystallization and gel forma- 
tion. Such procedure permits the han- 
dling of various candies with a higher 
moisture content than would be possible 
by cooling-table or tray methods. It 
also makes possible volume production 
at low-unit cost by eliminating the time- 
consuming and troublesome operations 
of shaping and cutting as separate oper- 
ations, as well as makes possible a 
variety of shapes and designs not other- 
wise practicable. 

The actual mechanism of starch dehy- 
dration of “cast” confections is rela- 
tively simple. When the molding starch 
possesses the required properties of low 
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By OTTO H. WINDT 
Research Chemist and Assistant Superintendent 
Farley Confections, Inc. 


.Chicago, Ill. 


moisture content and freedom from for- 
eign materials, it absorbs moisture from 
all sides of the confection in the starch 
mold with a slight rise in temperature 
due to heat of hydration. The absorbed 
moisture is retained largely by the 
starch when no heated drying rooms are 
required. In the case of those confec- 
tions which require additional drying in 
heated chambers, this moisture is trans- 
ferred to the heated air and a continuous 
drying cycle is set in motion. The 
starch in that case acts as an interme- 
diary in the moisture removal. This 
dehydrating process is permitted to pro- 
gress until the candies attain the desired 
moisture percentage. 

The rate of drying depends on various 
factors. Two of the most important of 
these factors are the moisture-absorbing 
capacity of the starch and the condi- 
tions of temperature and relative hu- 
midity prevailing in the drying or 
setting rooms. It should be readily 
understood that the time of drying is 
governed also by the moisture content 
of the confections when deposited and 
by the composition of the confections, 





especially as relates to their hygro- 
scopic ingredients. The degree of 
hygroscopicity of the confection deter- 
mines the rate and the extent of drying 
possible under any given set of condi- 
tions. The variety of confections made 
by the starch process is such that no 
attempt will be made to formulate defi- 
nite conditions for specific dehydrations. 
Fach manufacturer must determine 
garefully for himself the optimum con- 
ditions of temperature, relative humid- 
ity, air circulation and similar factors 
which will give his confections the 
proper moisture content. 

In the case of some types of starch 
“Jellies” or “gum” drops, gum arabic 
candies, and marshmallows of the 
“grained” or crystallized type, these 
conditions can be obtained only through 
the use of drying chambers maintained 
at the proper temperature and relative 
humidity. The production of quality 


confections depends on the determina- 
tion and maintenance of the optimum 
drying conditions, which vary with the 
nature of the product to be dehydrated. 

Confections undergoing additional de- 
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hydration by being placed in a drying 
chamber should not be subjected to ex- 
cessively high temperatures. If the dry- 
ing process is “forced,” the candies 
may acquire a tough outer skin, which 
is in effect similar to “casehardening” 
and will prevent or greatly retard 
proper drying. In extreme cases, the 
formation of water vapor on the inte- 
rior of the candies causes them to “blow 
up” or blister. Caramelization at ex- 
cessively high temperatures also occurs, 
especially when the confections contain 
appreciable quantities of invert sugar; 
the levulose content of the invert sugar 
decomposes readily. As a general rule, 
the drying-room temperature for soft 
starch jellies which are to be sugar- 
coated should not exceed 140 deg. F. 
As a point of interest, it is well to know 
that the better class of starch jellies are 
now being produced without additional 
drying in heated rooms. 

Although the mechanics of starch 
drying of candies is simple, efficient, 
controlled drying of deposited confec- 
tions through the application of starch 
is an operation requiring close super- 
vision. In the first place, the starch 
must meet the following qualifications 
if proper results are to be obtained: 

1. It must not contain over 7.0 per 
cent moisture. The moisture content 
may be maintained anywhere between 
4 and 7 per cent, depending on the dry- 
ing operation for which the starch is to 
be utilized and on the limits imposed by 
the available starch drying conditions. 
Starch containing 4.5 to 5.0 per cent 
moisture is ideal for general use. And, 
for best results, the starch should not be 
expected to absorb more than about 2.5 
per cent of its weight in moisture. 

2. The starch must be clean. It 
should be free from such materials as 
candy “tailings” or “tags” (resulting 
from the slight “stringing” of some 
candies during depositing ), wood splin- 
ters, brush bristles, and similar “foreign” 
substances. 

3. The starch should be periodically 
sterilized or thoroughly dried to prevent 
growth of molds, yeasts and bacteria 
which are highly undesirable. It is well 
to point out that if the moisture content 
remains above approximately 12 per 
cent for any considerable length of time, 
the following conditions may arise: (a) 
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accelerated deterioration of the starch 
with subsequent impairment of the 
molding and drying qualities; (b) the 
possibility of fermentation of such can- 
dies as chocolate-coated “cream” centers 
and marshmallows, due to infection of 
these candies with highly sugar-tolerant 
yeasts; and (c) mold growth on candies 
under certain conditions. 

4. The increasing reducing-sugar con- 
tent should be checked and kept at a 
minimum through starch replacements. 
This factor affects the drying power as 
well as the molding properties of the 
starch. Jordan* states that 5 per cent 
is the practical maximum  reducing- 
sugar content permissible in molding 
starch. 

5. Maintenance of the proper starch 
temperature at the time the liquid candy 
mass is deposited also is an important 
factor that should be under control. The 
optimum starch temperatures for his 
various confections is one of the speci- 
fications which should be determined 
carefully by each candy manufacturer. 

Moisture content, cleanliness and op- 
timum temperature specifications of the 
starch are obtained and maintained 
largely through the “conditioning” 
treatments given it at the various steps 
in its use and recovery. But before we 
proceed further with a discussion of the 
“conditioning” operations it is best to 
digress sufficiently to acquaint ourselves 
with the type of starch used and some 
of the important steps in its use. 

Because this starch must fill the dual 
role of being a molding as well as a 
dehydrating agent, the manufacturers of 
molding starch have produced a regular, 
or “standard,” type and a “special” type. 
The regular, or “standard,” starch is a 
finely powdered, unmodified cornstarch 
meeting the specifications of the Federal 


. — INDUSTRIES, Vol. I, p. 610; October, 
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Food and Drug Administration for food 
purposes. When this starch is shipped 
to the confectioner it contains approxi- 
mately 7.5 per cent moisture. It is used 
only for mixing with or replacing part 
of the molding starch already in use. 
It cannot be successfully used alone for 
satisfactory molding purposes because 
of its “lightness” and lack of “binding” 
properties. The “special molding starch” 
is identical with the regular powdered 
cornstarch in every particular except 
that a very small quantity of refined 
mineral oil is added to the starch to 
impart the proper molding character- 
istics. This starch is recommended 
when complete replacement of the starch 
in use is necessary. Mixing it with 
used molding starch is not advisable, as 
the resulting mixture may be too 
“heavy.” 

In its simplest form starch molding 
and dehydrating equipment consists in 
part of a wooden tray compactly filled 
with molding starch into which is im- 
printed designs to serve as molds for 
shaping the confections. These im- 
printed designs are formed by forcing 
into the compact starch patterns or dies 
of plaster of paris, usually mounted on a 
wooden strip so as to give uniform im- 
pressions. Instead of making a single 
impression or a single row of impres- 
sions at a time, these mounted patterns 
have been developed into the “mold- 
board” (the analogue of the “match- 
plate” in the foundry) mounted and 
shaped so as to print a_ starch-filled 
tray in one operation. Hand-operated 
units—“printing frames’—have been 
replaced by automatic machine-operated 
molding units to the point that compact 
layers of starch either in trays or on a 
moving belt are imprinted in a sys- 
tematic and continuous manner to syn- 
chronize with the operations of the 
automatic depositor. 


Fig. 2—Starch gives best results when it is dried, screened and adjusted to proper 
temperature before being returned to 





mogul for refilling into starch boards. 
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These high-capacity automatic de- 
positors have taken the place of the 
metal, spoutless funnels of suitable ca- 
pacity and desired-sized openings by 
which the old-time candy maker filled 
the starch molds with the liquid candy 
mass. The openings of these funnels 
were fitted with wooden, rodlike plugs 
by which the operator controlled the 
flow of his candy mass from the funnel. 
Ofttimes these funnels were constructed 
so that four or more molds could be 
filled at a time and were known as 
“runners.” 

Along with the development of the 
machine-operated printing frame and 
depositor was developed the “starch- 
buck,” which mechanically replaced the 
hand method of “brushing” or separat- 
ing the candies from the starch after 
the desired setting and dehydrating re- 
sults had been obiained. Further de- 
velopments combined the printing, 
depositing and brushing units into one 
fully automatic and synchronized pro- 
duction unit known as the “mogul,” 
originally made of wood, but now built 
of steel and used in connection with 
continuous starch drying, cooling and 
sieving, or reeling, equipment. Devel- 
opment of these large-capacity units 
was made possible partly because corn- 
starch admirably performs the dehydrat- 
ing function, is available in abundance, 
has a low initial and replacement cost, 
and can be handled readily by the use 
of worm, bucket, or pneumatic-type 
conveyors, sieves, and similar machines 
suitable for mass production. 

Regardless of whether user in small 
or large quantities, molding siarch must 
be dried to the optimum mcisture con- 
tent before it can be used successfully 
for confectionery molding and dehy- 
dration. Otherwise, the starc’: not only 
has its drying power greatly impaired, 
but when it contains too mucli moisture 


it cannot be readily brushed from the 
candy surfaces with which it comes in 
contact. In extreme cases a starch 
“crust,” which is very objectionable, 
forms on the confections. This drying 
may be done in heated chambers, or 
“drying rooms,” or in automatic or con- 
tinuous starch dryers which are coupled 
directly to the mogul. 

Drying-room dehydration of starch 
prior to its use is a subject that will 
bear detailed treatment. Also the re- 
marks made in that connection apply 
equally well to that phase of confection- 
ery dehydration, referred to earlier, in 
which the deposited candies are placed 
in drying chambers for controlled dry- 
ing until the proper moisture content is 
attained. The factors that must be 
given consideration and subjected to 
close control are: (a) 24-hour opera- 
tion whenever possible; (0b) correct 
uniform temperature coupled with good 
circulation; (c) sufficiently low relative 
humidity, and (d) proper drying time. 
Generally speaking, the temperature of 
drying rooms used only for starch dry- 
ing can be elevated to 150-160 deg. F. to 
give a considerable decrease in drying 
time. The rapid rate at which the vapor 
pressure of water increases with rise in 
temperature is well known, and _ this 
knowledge should be applied to drying- 
room operation. By so doing, standard 
drying conditions can be readily deter- 
mined by any manufacturer.’ And when 
once determined these conditions can be 
adhered to. 

It must be borne in mind that in the 
confectionery industry drying rooms are 
utilized for the two purposes of proper 
drying of molding starch prior to candy 
deposition and of providing additional 
dehydrating facilities for confections 
that require greater drying than can be 
obtained by the ‘“no-drying-room” 
process. 


Fig. 3—In its Brooklyn plant, Wallace & Co. saves floor space and simplifies 
the handling of the starch by suspending the conditioning unit over the 
starch-buck. 
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In connection with drying-room in- 
stallations it is a pertinent fact that, 
even during the last few decades of ac- 
celerated scientific enlightenment, the 
average manufacturing confectioner has 
been singularly immune to the applica- 
tion of practical scientific principles. 
This fact is illustrated in the construc- 
tion of drying chambers without any 
but the very slightest consideration for 
basic facts. Drying rooms, on the av- 
erage, require more floor area than any 
other operation in the plant. Yet this 
allotment of valuable space has been 
made, in a great number of the older 
plants, without any but the most super- 
ficial study of actual requirements. 
Fortunately, conditions change, and 
confectioners who years ago were com- 
pelled to develop their own drying sys- 
tems now have available standardized 
equipment together with expert engi- 
neering counsel on efficient air condi- 
tioning. 

Briefly, some of the principal faults 
extant in present-day drying-room prac- 
tice are: 

In the first place, proper construction 
of drying chambers with regard to effi- 
clent insulation is an important factor 
often neglected. 

In the second place, it is an all too 
common practice to operate drying 
rooms for only a few hours daily. The 
operating or heating time usually coin- 
cides with the regular heat and power 
requirements of the factory. This 
method is, obviously, not a satisfactory 
procedure. Usually the only excuses 
given for part-time operation are that 
the necessary steam for heating and 
electric current for fan or blower oper- 
ation are not available after regular 
working hours. Both of these reasons 
leave unanswered the questions: 

1. Why cannot a small auxiliary 
boiler (preferably an automatically con- 
trolled oil burner) be installed for night 
operation ? 

2. Why cannot the small amount of 
required current be purchased from the 
local power company ? 


In the July issue of Fooo INpustries, 
Mr. Windt will conclude his discus- 
sion of drying-room operation and 
will introduce us to some of the 
starch-conditioning methods.—Editor 














Grey rat 


Norway rat (brown) 


YOUR RAT — AND MINE 


Their Eradication 


food has an unwholesome and 

revolting aspect. But it is a re- 
lation demanding thoughtful considera- 
tion, for rodents are a thorn in the side 
of almost every food manufacturer and 
dealer in the world. 

The job of catching rats is often 
looked upon with contempt, and even 
the animals themselves are sometimes 
ignored. But there is at least one rat 
to every human being in the United 
States, and each one destroys or eats 
about a pound of food a day. The 
damage done by these 120,000,000 rats, 
together with the killing of their 3,000. 
000,000 annual offspring, costs about 
$219,000,000 every year. Besides, the 
rat is one of the dirtiest of pests and a 
natural source of the bubonic plague. 
In light of these facts, rat eradication 
becomes an economic necessity, a safe- 
guard to health and, in fact, an honora- 
ble activity. 

Rats have been with us since ancient 
times, and have steadily increased in 
defiance of man’s superior intelligence 
and eternal resistance. And unless still 
more effort is made to stay their 
progress, continued increase is inevita- 
ble. The rat is not sensitive to man’s 
dislike. In fact, he literally thrives on 
contempt, for it often permits him to 
go his way ignored and unmolested. 
Passive resistance is not effective 


food) has an rats with human 
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By HARRY STINER 
Flushing, N. Y. 





Rat control represents a most 
harassing and distasteful task. 
But it must be done, for rats, like 
flies, thrive unless a systematic 
method of eradication is em- 
ployed. The method to be used 
depends largely upon conditions 
in the plant. The advantages of 
the different methods and dif- 
ferent poisons for eradicating 
rodents are pointed out in this 


article. 





against him. It’s a case of taking ac- 
tion or paying the piper. 

The market abounds with rat traps. 
Hardly a month passes but from one to 
a dozen find their first, and often their 
last, resting places in the Patent Office 
archives. In some places, traps are 
preferable, but care must always be 
taken to eliminate all foreign odors on 
them, such as from the hands, tobacco 
or grease. They must also be made as 
inconspicuous as possible, and even then 
they will often fail. But in loosely 
built structures or tightly packed ware- 


houses where the rats can retreat and 
die, they have an advantage over 
poison. Their victims can be removed. 

Poisons, however, have it over traps 
in both popularity and efficacy. There 
are literally hundreds of different 
poisons. These include the bacterial 
disease-producing viruses, which, while 
certainly potent in some instances, often 
produce effects not altogether desirable 
around a food factory. Therefore they 
will not be considered further. 

As with the traps, many of the poi- 
sons are effective in certain places, but 
no one type can ever be expected to 
work equally well under all circum- 
stances. For with the rat’s remarkable 
ability to adapt himself to his environ- 
ment, with his intuitive distrust of man, 
and with the preponderance of foods 
which are palatable to him, he is not al- 
ways easy to poison. And frequently, 
several different methods must be em- 
ployed to rid a place of the rodents. 

Until fairly recently, such highly 
toxic poisons as strychnine and arsenic 
were used extensively. The idea was 
to use something certain—to take no 
chances on a comeback. But such 
materials were not altogether  satis- 
factory. They did the work, to be 
sure. But they were equally effective 
on other animals, as well as on the 
operator, if taken out of turn. So they 
have been replaced largely by slower 
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acting and more easily counteracted poi- 
sons. 

Red squill, a bulb which grows along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, is very 
popular at present. When mixed, as a 
powder or liquid, with any edible ma- 
terial, it usually kills the rat inside 
of 24 hours, provided, of course, that 
the rat takes enough. The virtue of 
red squill lies in that it requires a 
relatively large quantity to kill any- 
thing, and its taste is so bitter that 
other animals refuse to eat enough to 
hurt them. When no other foods are 
available, rats eat  red-squill baits 
readily. 

Perhaps one of the most successful 
all-around bait poisons used in rat con- 
trol, and certainly a popular one, is 
commercial barium carbonate powder. It 
is less toxic than strychnine and arsenic, 


Of course, special campaigns may be 
put over in almost any inclosure by 
completely isolating all food materials 
for several days, thus starving the rat 
to a point where he will eat any poison. 
This procedure, however, always is 
costly in time lost. And its effective- 
ness is curtailed by the fact that al- 
most any rat’s nest contains a considera- 
ble quantity of choice materials which 
can be eaten during “famine.” This 
not only reduces his tendency to take 
the poisoned baits but leaves a breeding 
nucleus of animals to reinfest the place. 
Periodic campaigns to control rats in 
food factories have another objection: 
In the interim between campaigns, little 
precaution is taken to keep foods away 
from the rats, ‘and their ravages, as 
well as their numbers, increase accord- 
ingly. 


taste, but it in no way changes the 
natural appearance of the liquid. The 
salty taste may be largely overcome by 
adding sugar, and, if desired, a few 
drops of anise oil. Or some natural 
odor of the locality may be added as 
a disguise. 

Poisons of the liquid type have the 
advantage of being effective as long 
as they last, whereas most baits become 
either dry or sour soon after distribu- 
tion. They also are inexpensive and 
easily made, and if the places where 
they are used are kept in a sanitary 
condition, they usually serve to satisfy 
the rat’s craving for a thirst quencher. 

Much has been said concerning the 
rather undesirable feature of a poisoned 
rat’s crawling into some inaccessible 
hole to die. Most poisons are adver- 
tised as being specifically adverse to 





Black rat 


but more deadly than red squill. As 
barium carbonate is insoluble in water, 
it is always mixed with some form of 
moist food. It is tasteless in its natural 
state and is readily taken by rodents. 
However, the acid produced when the 
bait sours usually reacts with the 
barium carbonate to make a bitter, un- 
palatable material. Therefore it must 
be replaced each day. 

When rodents are being combated in 
the open, where food is food and no one 
particular type obtains, a poisoned bait 
unquestionably ranks at the top of the 
list. Likewise in inclosures such as 
factories or warehouses, where desira- 
ble foods are either absent or thoroughly 
protected, poisoned baits stand in high 
favor. But in factories whose chief 
function is producing foods, in ware- 
houses where foods are stored in con- 
tainers which cannot be made rat-proof 
economically or in stores with hun- 
dreds of delicately wrapped packages, 
the rat not only gets plenty to eat but 
soon comes to know the characteristic 
odor and flavor of the materials he en- 
counters. And his highly developed in- 
stinct stamps as dangerous any foreign 
taste or odor. 
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Swarm of 


Rats like any other animal, must have 
water as well as food. Of course, 
water is used extensively in -most food 
factories, but, for sanitary reasons, most 
manufacturers drain all surplus water 
away and empty all receptacles when 
the day is done. In this way water be- 
comes a scarce article during the night 
when the rats are “running” and any 
available source usually is well patron- 
ized. Consequently, the poisoning of 
water supplies placed at convenient in- 
tervals throughout the plant is a logical 
method of rat control in food factories. 

There are several liquid poisons, but 
they are still more or less in the ex- 
perimental stage. Certain soluble forms 
of strychnine and arsenic have been 
employed. But as in baits, their high 
toxic properties are objectionable. Red 
squill and barium carbonate powders, 
being insoluble, settle to the bottom of 
the receptacle and leave a non-poisonous 
liquid for the rats. One of the most 
promising materials so far tried is com- 
mercial barium chloride. It has the 
relatively mild toxic properties of 
barium carbonate and no outstanding 
foreign odor nor flavor. This material 
is soluble in water, has a slight salty 


rats wreaking 


bags 


havoc with coffee 


this tendency. But the fact remains 
that when a rat begins to experience 
the poignant sensation of poisoning, he 
is going to go places. If he is out in 
the open or up a pole when locomotion 
comes to an end—fine. But if he is in 
his hole, there is most likely to develop 
a distinctly unnleasant odor in_ that 
vicinity. The logical thing to do, it 
appears, is to close all small openings in 
the building before putting out poison 
for rats, 

This brings in another method of rat 
control. The complete rat-proofing of 
any structure often proves more effec- 
tive than a full complement of dogs, 
cats, traps and poisons. It is assumed, 
however, that every modern food manu- 
facturer is doing this to the utmost of 
his ability, if for no other reason than 
to keep his building from being gnawed 
to pieces. 

Whatever the method of rat eradica- 
tion employed, it must be administered 
in a systematic manner. Rats are like 
flies—if you don’t “swat ’em” regularly 
they'll soon infest the place. 

Illustrations used in this article are from 


3ureau of Public Health Service, 
Department. 
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Whether It’s Tap or Lager 


By PAUL JOHN KOLACHOV 
Lincoln, Neb. 


into light and dark; by its taste, 

into sweet and bitter; by the quan- 
tity of alcohol, into strong and mild; 
and by the quantity of extracts, into 
heavy and light; by the period of stor- 
age, into tap and lager beer; by fermen- 
tation, into “bottom” or “top” fermenta- 
tion; by the container, into bottled and 
barreled. Beer must have a rapid turn- 
over, for it deteriorates after a certain 
period. Old beer becomes bitter and 
cloudy and loses its foam. Beer of 
proper age has a white, thick foam, 
capable of maintaining itself an appre- 
ciable time. 

Beer extract is composed of dextrins, 
a small quantity of maltose (4 per cent), 
and dextrose (2-4 per cent), nitroge- 
nous substances (albumin and amines, 
0.4 per cent), glycerine (0.2 per cent), 
lactic acid, succinic acid, and acetic 
acids, lecithin or its derivatives, cholin, 
and ash (0.2-0.3 per cent), particularly 
potassium phosphate. One of the most 
important ingredients is carbon dioxide, 
which must be at least 0.3 to 0.4 per 
cent or more to give the beverage a re- 
freshing taste. One of the most essen- 
tial properties of beer is its ability to 
retain its CO, while being poured and to 
emanate it gradually. This character- 
istic is accomplished with the aid of 
cholin. 

There are very few vitamins in beer, 
for they are retained in the yeast 
wastes-—especially vitamin B. Follow- 
ing is the chemical composition of sev- 
eral varieties of beer: 


Bi can be classified by its color, 
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actually depend upon the quality of the 
beer, which is unable to retain CO,. 
Beer begins to become cloudy with time. 
Cloudiness is due either to segregation 
of the unsaccharized starches, or to un- 
timely segregation of coagulable albu- 
min, or to segregation of hop resin, or 
is due to the presence of Pediococcus 
sarcinefomis (Migula), or to other 
bacteria and wild yeasts. If the cloudi- 
ness is due to any of the first three fac- 
tors, filtration through asbestos or 
cellulose filters will remedy the condi- 
tion. However, if the condition is due 
to presence of Pediococcus sarcine- 
fomis or wild yeasts, the beer changes 
its aroma and taste, and is not fit for 
use. 

Cloudiness is caused also by Pedio- 
coccus viscosus, and a vinegary taste is 
caused by acetic bacteria. The wild 
yeast, Saccharomyces apiculatus, gives 
the beer a fruity taste. Saccharomyces 
validus, Saccharomyces turbidans and 
lactic bacteria make the beer cloudy. 
Saccharomyces pastorianus makes the 
beer bitter, and gives it a foul odor and 
cloudiness. Sometimes an unpleasant 
taste and cloudiness are caused by 
Torula. 

Cloudiness appears also after long 
contact with pipe metals, such as iron 
or pewter, which are sometimes used in 
European practice. Though the beer 
itself resists this condition by forming 
the so-called “beer stone,” which ulti- 
mately prevents the liquid from coming 
into direct contact with the metals, nev- 
ertheless long contact with iron will in- 
variably produce an inky taste. 

Barley—Several varieties of barley 
are used for brewing beer: Hordeum 
distichum mnutan, the head of which 


Berlin English Vienna Munich Milwaukee 

Weissbier Pilsen Pale Ale Marzenbier Hofbrau Porter Lager 
UP) ae 3.19 4.63 5.04 6.21 6.82 8.68 4.18 
AEE a eee 3.07 3.65 5.20 4.35 3.86 6.72 4.28 
Saccharized starches 9.23 11.71 14.96 14.53 14.21 21.06 ee 
Albumin ~aae 0.381 0.554 0.566 0.589 0.775 eee 
Cr are 2.43 3.96 4.03 5.34 5.91 7.31 - 
aes 0.356 0.106 0.107 0.084 0.101 0.214 0.057 
ARP eee Ge are 0.143 0.185 0.3450 0.223 0.224 0.382 0.196 


Maladies and Defects in Beer—De- 
fects and maladies in beer effect mainly 
a change in taste and appearance. This 
may be a result of either an error in 
manufacture or a subsequent develop- 
ment of microorganisms in the bever- 
age. Scantily foaming beer is not only 
an external defect but its scantiness may 
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bends down considerably while ripen- 
ing; Hordeum distichum erectum, the 
head of which remains up. Among the 
downcast barleys the following are 
particularly well known: Chevalier 
(England), Hanna (Moravia), Annat 
(Scotland). Fig. 2 shows Hordeuin 
distichum erectum. Among the best 


known erect barleys are Imperial and 
Swan Neck. To be well adapted for 
brewing, barley should have high ex- 
tract content, should be easily workable, 
and should make a good bodied beer. 
The quantity and character of albumin 
present and the ripeness and liveliness 
also are important. The following is a 
table of the required chemical composi- 
tion of suitable barley as prepared by 
Lindner : 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Moisture....... 14.5 MG saci as ciisaes 2<93 
eS 63.15 Rs  eeeinawas 2.95 
CSUteR., ........5.046 5.85 Other non-nitro- 
Albumin (dry genous matter. 14.03 

barley)....... ‘Wee 


The appraisal of barley for brewing 
purposes is done in the following man- 
ner: (1) general inspection; (2) me- 
chanical analysis; (3) determination of 
sprouting ability; (4) chemical analy- 
sis. ° 

The following factors are important 
in the general inspection of barley: 


1. General Inspection—(a) The color of 
the barley must be light yellow or yellow. 
A dark colored barley, particularly at the 
tips, signifies that the barley must have 
been wet during harvest. A greenish color 
indicates that it is not quite ripe, and dark 
grayish tips indicate damage due to micro- 
organisms. (b) The odor must be fresh, 
resembling the odor of straw; it must not 
be musty. (c) Barley must be free of 
foreign matter, such as weeds or particles 
of grain and damaged grains. Care must 
be taken, particularly in graded barley, 
that the grain is free from admixtures of 
other grades. Barley which is intended for 
brewing must be cleaned before shipment. 
(d) The grains should be uniform in size 
and shape, and preference always should 
be given to grains that are plump, large 
and heavy. (e) Defects should be avoided. 
Barley must be free of contamination from 
either parasites or sprouted grains. 

2. Mechanical Analysis—(a) The absolute 
weight is expressed by the weight of 1,000 
grains of barley, which varies; for graded 
barley, 30-40 grams of dry substance. ()) 
Nature of grains—Weight of grain in 
pounds in one hectoliter (2.837 bu.) : heavy 
grains, 172.5-180 lb.; medium heavy, 165- 
170 lb.; light, 155-162.5 lb. (ce) Sorting of 
barley has for its purpose to check the uni- 
formity of grain and the quantity of for- 
eign matter. Normal barley should have at 
least 80 per cent of uniform grains and the 
quantity of foreign matter should not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent. (d) Cutting test—For 
brewing beer, the mealy typeof barley is 
preferred because it absorbs water more 
uniformly and, by sprouting, produces malt 
of better quality. The mealiness of barley 
is determined by cutting the grains. using 
special apparatus (Farinatom) or by ex- 
amining it in optical apparatus called a 
Diaphanoscope. Barley of good quality 
should contain at least 80 per cent of mealy 
grains. 

3. Energy and ability to sprout are the 
most important qualities of barley. because 
thev effect a uniform process of change of 
matter throughout the period of sprouting. 
The sprouting energy is characterized by 
the uniformity of growth in a certain De- 
riod of time (usually three days), while 
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the ability to sprout means the per cent of 
grains sprouted after a period of five days. 
A healthy, ripe barley must have a sprout- 
ing energy of at least 90 per cent, and 
sprouting ability of 96 per cent. 

4. Chemical analysis is limited to a de- 
termination of water content, and the quan- 
tity of albumin and extracts. When a 
more elaborate study of barley is desired, 
the content of cellulose, ash, phosphoric 
acid, fat, pentosans, weight of bran, and 
general acidity. are determined. (a) Humi- 
dity—The content of moisture not only in- 
creases the weight of the grains, and con- 
sequently increases its cost, but it also in- 
vites difficulties encountered in_ storage, 
tending to damage and making it necessary 
to dry the barley. Barley should have 
15-154 per cent of moisture. (b) The con- 
tent of albumin is determined by the 
method of Kjeldahl. According to Osborne, 
when barley has a general protein content 
of 10.75 per cent, it is distributed in the 
following proportions: albumin, 0.30 per 
cent; globulins (edestin), 1.95 per cent; 
prolamin (hordein), 4 per cent; insoluble 
albumins, 4.5 per cent. For brewing pur- 
poses, the content of albumins preferably 
should not exceed 13 per cent, because an 
excess of albumins leads to a decrease in 


Good Water, Hops and Malt 


the quantity of starch; but the main defect 
of too much albumin content is that it re- 
acts only with difficulty, tends to heat dur- 
ing the sprouting period, and prevents best 
results. (c) Starch—The starch content is 
the basic property for judging the quality 
of barley, because on this quality depends 
the quantity of beer per unit of raw ma- 
terial. The quantity of starch in such 
barley varies from 54 to 64 per cent. In 
usual practice it is preferable to determine 
the extract content instead of starch con- 
tent, which, in addition, gives an idea of 
the extractivity obtained from barley malt. 
At times brewers use substitutes for barley, 
such as wheat, rice or corn, up to not more 
than 25 per cent. As is known, corn con- 
tains a large quantity of fat, especially in 
the germ. Due to the fact that fat has a 
destructive effect on beer foam, only corn 
previously freed of germs can be used, and 
such corn must have not more than 1.5 per 
cent of fat. 


Water—In beer manufacturing a tre- 
mendous quantity of water is used. In 
one operation per day approximately 
four times as much water is used as the 
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resulting mash, and when two cycles 
of operation are completed, seven times 
as much water is used. Water is used 
for preparing malt, for cooking the 
mash, washing the yeast and all con- 
tainers and apparatus that come in con- 
tact with beer. To be fit for all the 
above purposes, the water must be free 
of any foreign substance that may have 
a detrimental effect on the processes of 
sprouting, saccharization and fermenta- 
tion. It must satisfy the demands of 
ordinary drinking water. Water of 4-8 
deg. of hardness is considered soft; 8-12 
deg. is medium hard; 12-30 deg. is 
hard; and above 30 degrees is very 
hard. The best water for this purpose 
is one having a hardness not exceeding 
15 deg. The term “degree of hardness” 
comes from Europe and means grains 
per gallon plus one. 

For preparation of light types of beer 
the best water is a soft water. The 
presence of large quantities of bicar- 
bonates decreases the acidity of mash, 
which comes mainly from the presence 
of acid phosphates. The determined 
acidity of mash has great significance for 
fermentative processes, for sacchariza- 
tion, decomposition of albumin, normal 
filtration, sedimentation of albumins, 
and color of mash. Carbonates at times 
aid the transfer of undesirable ingre- 
dients of hops into mash. For dark 
types of beers, the presence of car- 
bonates is immaterial. According to 
Zeiphert, water with a carbonate content 
is more desirable for steeping the barley, 
because CaCO, extracts from the barley 
those substances which give a bitter and 
coarse flavor to the beer. 

Water which contains gypsum, ac- 
cording to the opinion of brewers, has a 
retarding effect, but gives beer with a 
better body. Besides that, gypsum 
raises the acidity of mash, because gyp- 
sum transfers the secondary phosphates 
into primary acid phosphates. However, 
an excess of gypsum also is undesirable, 
for the beer then acquires a tendency to 
form gelatinous sediments and coagu- 
lated albumins during pasteurization. 
Moreover, the creation of a great quan 
tity of MgSO, and K,SO, has a detri 
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Fig. 3—Stages of Sprouting Barley. 


mental effect on the taste of beer. 
Because of the great influence of the 
chemical composition of water upon the 
quality of beer, at the present time the 
use of means for reducing the hardness 
of water is widely applied. In typical 
carbonated beverages the reduction of 
the hardness of water is effected 
through boiling or by adding lime to 
the cold water. Sometimes artificial 
acidification of the mash is brought 
about by the use of lactic, tartaric or sul- 
phuric acid, or by addition of lactic 
bacteria. In addition to the chemical 
composition of water, the significance of 
its biological status, or content, should 
not be underestimated. 

Malt—Malt is defined as the sprouted, 
dried and freed-of-sprouts barley or 
other grain. In preparing beer malt, 
the purpose is not only to obtain a max- 
imum formation of diastase with a min- 
imum loss due to respiration but also 
to obtain in the grain a whole series of 
transformations of matter (the decom- 
position of albumin and bran) and to 
obtain a good solution of the grain, or, 
as the Germans say, “Auflésung.” The 
phases of barley sprouting are shown in 
Fig. 3. 

For dark and light beer a good malt 
should have the following constituents : 


Light Beers Dark Beers 


Matter Per Cent Per Cent 
Dry substances............ 94.69 98.03 
ne ee 3304 1.97 


Extract yield according to Balling: 
From air-dry malt.......... 70.24 69.65 


From dry malt........0.< 74.07 74.83 
Period for dissolving........ 30 min. 15 min. 


One hundred grams air-dried malt 
gives, according to Balling: 


MINOR 6 5b Gaw so eanees ores 70.24 69.61 
Se oe Ae 2.66 ee | 
DRGDOR cin Seas soures ES 34.85 39.63 
Other reducing sugars...... 4.83 S77 
a ee eee 17.74 12:37 
Albumenoids, ash, etc....... 10.16 12.99 
Ratio of extract to maltose.. 1:1.06 1:3.20 


Following are additional properties of 
good malt: (1) Volume weight, 130-135 
Ib. per hectoliter. (2) Grains are full 
and float in water. (3) Grain is easily 
crushed and has a whitish color. (4) 
The taste of crushed grain is sweet. 
(5) The odor of the malt is agreeable 
and characteristic. (6) In color the 
malted grain is always somewhat dif- 
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ferent from the color of the unsprouted 
grain of barley. 

Malt is never used immediately after 
drying, but is kept for a period of 6-8 
weeks in dry, well-ventilated _ store- 
rooms. [Experience shows that stored 
(but not having absorbed in excess of 
6-8 per cent of moisture) malt produces 
a beer with a higher content of extract, 
which is tastier and more aromatic. 

Hops—By hops or hop cones, as tech- 
nical or commercial terms, is meant the 
female unfertilized blooms of a plant, 
Humulus lupulus, from the family of 
ivies. The chemical composition of 
hops is analogous to that of other plants 
but, in addition, hops possess specific 
ingredients which play an important 
role in brewing. By this we refer to 
the hop oil, bitter acids, lupulin resin, 
tanning substances (the latter are con- 
tained in all parts of the cone). Fig. 4 
shows a completely ripened cone of 
hops. The use of hops in brewing has 





Fig. 4—Hops 


a twofold significance: first, it gives the 
beer an agreeably bitter taste and hop 
aroma; second, due to its antiseptic 
action on microorganisms, it increases 
the body of the beer. 

The appraisal of the quality of hops, 
up to now, has been effected almost en- 
tirely by organoleptic methods. How- 
ever, recently. attention is also being 
directed toward chemical analysis. Good 
hops, well selected and well sorted, 
should not contain cones either with ex- 
cessively long trunks or without any 
scales. The size of the cones should be 
more or less uniform and only a small 
quantity of seeds in cones should be 
allowed. The cone and scales should be 
thin and the scales should cover each 
other quite well. The color of cones 
should be yellowish green. A _ light 
green coloration signifies underripeness, 
while a reddish maroon coloration 
points to badly accomplished drying or 
to very long storage. The odor should 
be sufficiently strong and characteristic. 

Some of the quantitative contents of 
lupulin and its quality are obtained by 
the following analysis: The cone is 
broken up and the uncovered surface of 
the scales is pressed on paper; a fat. 
light yellow line indicates a sufficiently 





Composition of Brewery Yeast 


Per Cent 
PRR cre tceiak eA eens On eee ia See 
Soluble Nitrogenous bodies.............. 112 
Insoluble Nitrogenous bodies............ LE. 35 
ET CR i oat ae an nee ena 1.65 
memnous mater@l...... 5.0.0.0 2 cee sccce 0.08 
RS EO eer eee 9.39 





great quantity of lupulin, while a thin 
line indicates the contrary; and finally, 
a deep maroon line results from old, 
storaged hops. 

Quantitative Analysis—Seed content 
should not exceed 1.25 per cent by 
weight. Moisture should be between 8 
and 14 per cent. Ash content should 
not be over 10 per cent in dry hop 
matter. 

Yeast—At the present time pure cul- 
ture yeast is more generally used in beer 
brewing; this aids in obtaining beer of 
uniform properties and forestalls dete- 
rioration. Pure cultures of a desirable 
type of yeast, prepared by laboratory 
methods, are added to the mash, and 
subsequently a part of the amount of 
yeast multiplied during fermentation is 
taken from the mash tub and reused 
again and again until a microscopic 
analysis shows contamination with other 
types of Saccharomyces or other micro- 
organisms. Then the yeast is no longer 
used and a new supply of culture is 
obtained from the laboratory. The va- 
rious beer yeasts are distinguished by 
the rate of spore formation, rate of fer- 
mentation, rate of clearing the beer, and 
the body of the beer produced. 

In beer brewing the following types 
of yeast of the group Saccharomyces 
cerevisae are most generally used: (1) 
Saaz of top fermentation. (2) Saaz of 
bottom fermentation. (3) Frohburg 
top and bottom. (4) Carlsburg, bottom 
No. 1 and 2 (Hansen), of which yeast 
No. 1 gives a good bodied, but not easily 
clearing beer; and No. 2, which, while 
giving beer of good quality, better than 
No. 1, is able to remain free from con- 
tamination (see Fig. 5). 


Fig. 5—Beer yeasts of differing character- 
istics (1) Saaz yeast. (2 and 3) Top 
fermenting years. The microscope is an 
important tool in production control work. 
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Choosing Fuels on the Basis 


Of Plant Performanee 


By GUY MANKIN 


Formerly Associate Editor, Power 
Chicago, Ill. 


UEL represents about three-quar- 
Fk ters of the total cost of producing 

steam for processing operations 
and power in the industrial plant. 
Therefore, intelligent choice of fuel 
offers a great opportunity for saving in 
this cost. 

The first characteristic to consider in 
any coal is the ash-fusion temperature, 
or clinkerability. Practically every plant 
has had serious clinker trouble at one 
time or another. Combustible losses 
increase rapidly with clinkering. and if 
serious, the steaming capacity is dras- 
tically reduced. The best practical test 
of fusibility with any given coal in any 
particular furnace is to burn it at the 
maximum rate that will be required and 
under the conditions of excess air which 
are practicable. 

It is best not to draw the require- 
ments as to ash-fusion temperature too 
fine, nor to set arbitrarily the limit too 
high. While it is necessary to choose a 
coal with a high enough fusion point to 
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By far the biggest factor in steam and power costs is 


represented by fuel. 


To keep these costs within satis- 


factory limits, therefore, that fuel must be selected 
which will give the greatest economy in the particular 
boiler installation under consideration. And choosing 
the best fuel for the purpose requires a knowledge of 
fuel characteristics and a familiarity with methods of 
determining the value of a fuel in a particular plant. 
The heat value per pound, or even per dollar of costs, 
is by no means the entire story. 


avoid serious clinker trouble, the setting 
of unnecessarily high limits radically 
restricts the field of fuel choice. 

Analysis of coal production in the 
Eastern bituminous field in relation to 
the ash-fusion point indicates that only 
15 per cent of the total coals mined in 
this field have an ash-fusion temperature 
as high as 2,600 deg. F., while 35 per 
cent fuses at 2,500 deg. F. and almost 
80 per cent at 2,300 deg. F. or higher. 
In other words, only 20 per cent of the 
total coal mined in this field, in the 
year studied, had a fusion temperature 
below 2,300 deg. F. 

Thus, if your plant were drawing its 
coal supply from this field, to set the 


ash-fusion limit arbitrarily at 2,600 deg. 
F. when no serious clinker difficulty 
would be experienced with coal at 2,500 
deg. F., if properly fired, would mean 
restriction of fuel choice to the relatively 
narrow range of higher-priced coals. 
Dropping the requirements to 2,500 deg. 
F. would more than double the per- 
centage of choice in this particular field. 
The higher fusion temperature, in itself, 
offers nothing in the way of added value 
to the coal. 

The comparison of coals as to ash 
fusibility, however, is not as complex 
as it sounds. Practically all boiler in- 
stallations can be divided into three gen- 
eral classes according to the minimum 
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Table I—Heat Balance 


B.t.u. 
(Per Lb. 
of Coal) 


Type of Heat Loss Per Cent 


Heat absorbed by boiler and su- 


A EIEN ek. OBE 8,640 74.0 
Moisture in coal and air.......... 140 be 
Hydrogen in coal............... 304 2.6 
tne OD. cos sco ai eieeterere 1,458 12.5 
Incomplete combustion of CO... 0 0 
Combustible in the refuse....... 690 5.9 
Radiation and unaccounted for... 443 5.8 

RO ithe oes ous Saaieee ee 11,675 100.0 


limits which they set on ash fusibility. 
The first class, capable of utilizing coals 
of 2,300 deg. F. fusion temperature and 
below, is exemplified by the large, mod- 
ern, pulverized-fuel installations and 
many of the more modern and _ better 
designed stoker installations. The second 
class, advantageously using coals with a 
fusion point from 2,300 to 2,600 deg. F., 
includes the majority of plants, indus- 
trial and otherwise. This group includes 
many plants, large and small, pulver- 
ized-fuel fired, stoker-fired and even 
hand-fired. The third class, requiring 
coals of 2,600 deg. F. and higher, in- 
cludes chiefly plants of older design and 
inefficient hand- and __ stoker-firing. 
Practically none of the modern steam 
plants falls into this class. It must be 
remembered that in practically all in- 
dustrial centers high ash-fusion tem- 
perature costs money. 

The second characteristic to consider 
in any coal is the volatile matter. This 
is an indication of the proportion of the 
coal that will have to be burned in the 
furnace chamber as a gas. This, to- 
gether with the rate of coal burning— 
or, in other words, the velocity of 
“gasifying’—indicates the length that 
the burning gas must travel before com- 
bustion is completed. Since efficient 
combustion and the elimination of 
smoke and soot in the gases discharging 
from the boiler require that combustion 
be completed before the hot gases strike 
the colder tubes of the boiler, older 
hand-fired and stoker-fired installations 
with restricted settings are frequently 
limited in their use of coals of high 
volatile content. 

For purposes of selection, coals may 
be divided into three general classes as 
to volatile content. Such division will 
be of value as indicating the general 
coal groups which can be used effi- 
ciently. 

The first of these three gradings may 
be called the low-volatile group, with 
volatile content ranging from 15 to 20 
per cent. This group includes such 
coals as the Pennsylvania smokeless 
coals of Cambria, Clearfield and Sonier- 
set counties, as well as the coals of the 
Georges Creek field of Maryland, and 
the New River, Pocahontas and Tug 
River fields of West Virginia. 

The second, or  medium-volatile, 
group is comprised of coals ranging 
from 20 to 30 per cent in volatile mat- 
ter. This includes the majority of the 
coals of Jefferson, Indiana and West- 
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moreland counties, Pennsylvania, some 
of the coals in the eastern part of West 

Virginia and a number of the Southern 
and Southwestern coals, 

The third, or high-volatile, group 
ranges from 30 to 40 per cent volatile 
content, and embraces the majority of 
the coals mined in Pennsylvania, includ- 
ing the Pittsburgh seam in the Con- 
nellsville field, the coals of northern and 
western West Virginia and practically 
all of the Mid-Western coals, such as 
those of the states of Ohio, Illinois, 
lowa and Kansas. 

Thus, first dividing all coals into three 
general volatile groups and further into 
three general ash-fusion groups, gives 
nine classes of coals grouped as to these 
first two important properties. The 
determination of which class, or classes, 
of these nine the plant can advanta- 
geously handle sets the first broad limits 
to coal selection; that is, provided this 
information is intelligently derived and 
is not merely somebody’s opinion. A 
variety of coals within each class usually 
will be found available. A variation of 
a few per cent in volatile content or of 
a hundred or so degrees in ash-fusion 
temperature will be found to make no 
appreciable difference in plant opera- 
tion. 

The best way of determining the rela- 
tive value of a particular coal to any 
plant is by a trial of that coal in the 
plant. Chemical analysis tells of what 
the coal is composed. The heat value, 
as determined by calorimeter, indicates 
the amount of heat available in the coal. 
These are invaluable aids in determin- 
ing what the coal might do, but they do 
not necessarily show what it will do. 
Evaporation data, if they are the result 
of a plant trial, give an indication of 
what the coal actually did in terms of 
heat made available in that particular 
plant on a particular test. It is far from 
being the whole story of the test, how- 
ever, 

It can readily be seen that the evap- 
oration figure is affected not only by 
the losses resulting from the character- 
istics of the coal itself but by those re- 
sulting from the inefficiency of the 
equipment. The way in which the equip- 
ment is operated during the test also 








has a bearing. The principal reason 
for a plant trial of a coal is to deter- 
mine the effect of its characteristics on 
plant performance. As a matter of fact, 
the information needed to segregate the 
effects of the three different factors in 
steam generating efficiency—coal char- 
acteristics, plant equipment and plant 
operation—lies in the difference between 
the amount of heat available in the coal, 
as shown by its heating value, and the 
amount of heat extracted from it for 
useful work, as shown by evaporation. 

This difference is the loss incurred 
in the steam generating process. The 
logical method of separating this into 
its various parts is to measure the vari- 
ous losses during the trial and to strike 
a “heat balance,” which sums up the 
total heat available per pound of coal 
and shows the distribution of this heat, 
both in quantity and in percentage, the 
majority going into the steam produced 
and the balance distributing among the 
various losses incurred. 

These losses fall into two general 
classes. The first is known as the in- 
herent losses or those not controllable 
by plant operation. These include: 

1. The loss due to evaporating the 
moisture in the coal and in the air 
supply. 

2. The loss due to burning the hydro- 
gen in the coal to water vapor. Each 
pound of hydrogen in the coal combines 
with oxygen from the air to form 9 lb. 
of water vapor. While considerable heat 
is liberated in the process, the water 
vapor escaping as superheated steam at 
the flue-gas temperature carries away 
some of the heat originally contained 
in the coal just as the moisture from 
the coal and air does. 

3. Radiation from the boiler and fur- 
nace setting to the surrounding air. 

These losses are relatively small in 
amount, although in the case of fuels 
high in hydrogen content, such as nat- 
ural gas, the hydrogen loss may be an 
appreciable quantity. 

The second class, or controllable 
losses, are to a certain extent con- 
trollable by proper operation, although 
both coal properties and efficiency of 
plant equipment play an important part 
in them. These include: 


Table I1l—Analysis of Fuels 


SEER EL GRAMS Le LN SC EN 
Volatile matter......... See Sicaslc: ean, ate ee anne ae 
eo piss vessd al 06 Sos aE A ol ota ale pos 
iad at ee ONE Pe Peres eed DAP Aedes 


PROne Wale CEA OID) inion cece sce e say des ws 


ey CID OTB A On ning ho oA Nake Sew ee ees 


SE CCE PORE PCE I er Te 
Cc 


-————Proximate (Per Cent by Weight)-— 


-—————_Coal-----—_-- 
Pocahontas 
Illinois Semi- Natural 

Bituminous Bituminous Fuel Oil 1as 
ass Fe 1.91 
ao 36.70 15.93 
he 47.88 77.40 ee : 
ae 8.07 4.76 ey ee 
1s W064 14,661 18,600 21,252 
at 2,100 2,500 ees Spay 

——_—-—Ultimate (Per Cent by Weight) ——---— 
ash 69.00 84.67 84.3 Te 
ee 4.50 4.03 7 - 
anes 8.47 2.88 t,.2 : 
a 1.59 1.10 oe 
re 1.02 0.65 0.8 Sais 
Eka 8.07 4.67 Risen : 
aaa 7.35 1.91 1.0 me 
i? aay aes ports 80. 80 
ets 8.78 
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Table 1I]—Combustion Data 


Theoretical air required (Ib. per Ib. of fuel)........... 
NNO oie obo ccaatin a oa web aniews 
Gaseous products (Ib. per Ib. of fuel).............. 


Excess air 





Flue Gas Analysis (per cent by volume) 


Rite eras (AO I) a... oh a cdia go cee 00 ence eects 
Combustible in refuse (per cent).................00. 


1. The loss due to incomplete com- 
bustion, which accounts for unburned 
gaseous combustible. The presence of 
CO in the gases escaping from the fur- 
nace means a failure to liberate all avail- 
able heat in the coal. This may be due 
to the use of a coal of too high a vola- 
tile content. It may also be due to a 
deficiency of air, to improper mixing of 
air with coal or to improper operation. 

2. Loss due to unburned combustible 
in refuse. This loss, as the name im- 
plies, consists of the solid combustible 
(principally carbon) which passes un- 
burned to the ash pit or into the boiler 
setting and out the stack mixed with 
fly-ash. In general, it increases with an 
increase of ash content in the coal, and 
it is materially increased by serious 
clinker trouble. While it is one of the 
greatest sources of heat loss in the in- 
dustrial boiler plant, it can be materially 
limited by proper furnace operation. 

3. The heat carried away by the dry 
chimney gases. This is the largest of 
the losses. Whatever heat is left in the 
gases at the boiler or economizer exit 
is discharged into the atmosphere. The 
amount of this loss is largely depend- 
ent on the volume of the gases. This 
volume in turn is not only dependent on 
the characteristics of the coal itself, such 
as the portion of water vapor due to 
moisture and to hydrogen, but is also de- 
pendent on the excess air used in burn- 
ing the coal. Excess air is the largest 
controllable factor in this loss, although 
cleanliness of the boiler surfaces also is 
a controllable factor. Measurement of 
the amount of CO, in the flue gases 
gives an indication of the amount of 
excess air. 

Table I (preceding page) gives the 
heat balance of a test made when burn- 
ing anthracite screenings on a chain- 
grate stoker. It will give an idea as to 
how such a balance works out. The 
heat value per pound of coal used, as 
determined by calorimeter, was 11,675 
B.t.u. 

In this case, 74 per cent of the heat 
originally available in the coal was 
transferred to the steam, where it could 
be usefully employed in the plant. The 
“boiler efficiency” was thus 74 per cent. 

Frequently, however, investigation 
and study of possible plant fuels re- 
quires the determination of the relative 
value of dissimilar fuels. 

For this reason, standards of per- 
formance for the different basic fuels— 
what each may be expected to do when 
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Coal 
Pocahontas 
Illinois Semi- Natura 
Bituminous Bituminous Fuel Oil Gas 
ee 9.19 11.04 14.08 15.34 
ae 25 25 20 15 
ee 12.38 14.77 17.881 18.67 
eae’ 14.8 15.0 12.7 10.2 
hiss 4.1 4.0 3.6 3.0 
~ 81.1 81.0 83.7 86.8 
ie 555 550 540 
9 35 0 0 


fired under most suitable conditions— 
may be of material value. It should be 
understood, of course, that a fuel of a 
different type from that now used may 
not develop its maximum efficiency in 
the existing furnace. The use of a dif- 
ferent fuel may require changes in the 
furnace structure, and, certainly, in the 
firing equipment. The question of addi- 
tional investment cost enters here, but 
it will be eliminated from this discus- 
sion in the interest of simplicity. 

Four fuels—two solid, one liquid and 
one gaseous—have been chosen to in- 
dicate the variations in efficiency of 
steam production with a wide range of 
fuel types. Their chemical characteris- 
tics are materially different, their heat 
values per pound drastically so, as will 
be seen in Table II. Heat values range 
from 12,000 to 21,000 B.t.u. per pound. 

The effect of these fuels on the per- 
formance of a particular boiler has been 
studied and checked against tests and 
operating performances. Since oil and 
natural gas can be fired only in sus- 
pension, the two coals have been consid- 
ered as fired in pulverized form. 





For complete combustion, each of: 


these fuels requires a certain theoretical 
minimum of air. Even under the most 
efficient of actual conditions, however, a 
certain excess is required to insure com- 
pleteness of burning. The two coals in 
this case have been fired with 25 per 
cent excess air, the oil with 20 per cent 
excess, and the gas with 15 per cent. 
These conditions are attainable in best 
modern practice. 

Asa result of this excess, gas volumes 
are larger and CO, volume lower than 
would obtain if the theoretical quantities 
of air could be used. These gas vol- 
umes materially affect the gas tempera- 
tures and the loss of heat in the escap- 
ing stack gases. Table III shows these 
differences for the fuels considered. 

Considerable difference exists in the 
completeness with which the combustible 
of each fuel may be consumed. This 
is more noticeable in the solid fuels, the 
losses from this source being too small 
for consideration with the liquid and 
gaseous fuels when efficiently fired. 
With them, however, the latent heat 
losses become appreciably larger. 

The relation and effect of these vari- 
ous factors are shown in the chart, 
which gives plotted and comparable heat 
balances for the four different fuels. 
Radiation loss, a minor factor, is taken 
at a constant percentage for each. The 


heat per pound of fuel lost, however, 
is not the same, since the total heat 
contents vary with the different fuels. 
Flame temperatures likewise vary 
roughly with the heat content, so the 
percentage loss stays about the same. 
Latent heat losses are higher for the 
Illinois coal than for Pocahontas, due 


_to higher moisture content. The higher 


hydrogen of the oil and the gas in- 
creases this loss rapidly with these fuels. 
Loss of sensible heat in the dry gases, 
however, decreases. This is because 
greater portions of the gases are water 
vapor whose loss is included under 
latent heat. Lower flue-gas_ tempera- 
tures, resulting from higher net avail- 
able heat per unit of gas, also influences 
this. 

The portion of the heat of each fuel 
which goes into steam generation varies 
less than might be expected, because of 
the additive and subtractive effects of 
the various losses. 

As the chart shows, the efficiencies 
possible with the two widely different 
coal types vary less than 0.5 per cent. 
Oil is only about 1 per cent less efficient, 
while natural gas decreases some 3.5 per 
cent below the best with coal. The 
figures shown, of course, are based on 
the boiler only. Economizers and air 
preheaters, if installed, will increase the 
various efficiency figures further. 

Utilization efficiencies, such as indi- 
cated, are possible, of course, only with 
furnaces and firing equipment capable 
of realizing maximum utilization under 
best possible operation. Results will 
vary considerably with the type and 
adaptability of the equipment used and 
with the manner in which it 1s operated. 

In selecting coal it must be kept in 
mind that the best economy is not neces- 
sarily obtained with the cheapest fuel. 
And it should be remembered that the 
high-priced coals are not always the 
most efficient. 


Boiler efficiency and heat losses for different 






























































fuels. 
Illinois Pocahontas Fuel Natural 
Bituminous Semi- Oil Gas 
Bituminous 
Radiation 13% 13% 13% 13% 
Combustible Loss 5% 
Latent, Heart ee 
s;Moisture 4 4.98% A 
and Hydrogen 33% eek 
11.7% 
Exit Gas 
Loss 4 11.05% 
Dry Gases 
Heat 81.6%) | gi92% 
Absorbed ] 80.8% 18.5% 
in Steam i i 
Boiler = BS = aaa" 
Efficiency - a 
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The above chart shows conclusively that the proposed public utility regulation 
of common and contract carrier motor trucks cannot bring back railroad pros- 
perity. For out of the total of 15 billion ton-miles of ALL trucks in 1932 only 


750 million ton-miles were handled by 


common or contract carrier trucks in 


interstate commerce. This is only 4 of 1 per cent of the total of 235 billion ton- 


miles of all the railroads in 1932. 


PH regusticn and state public utility 


regulation of common carrier and 

contract carrier motor trucks is 
not demanded in the public interest. 
Shippers have not clamored for such 
regulation. Buyers and_ sellers of 
merchandise and agricultural products 
have made no demand for protection 
from any exactions by the motor truck- 
ing industry. There can be only one 
major justifiable reason for such regu- 
lation and that is for the benefit of the 
public. Since the public has not yet 
demanded it, there can be no justifica- 
tion at this time for such legislation. 

In fact, the public as represented by 
many companies in the food field such 
as dairies, fruit and vegetable growers, 
meat packers, brewers and others are 
definitely opposed to such regulation, 
because it would increase their collec- 
tion and distribution costs without com- 
pensating advantages. 


Warn Against Taxes That Will 
Handicap Progress 

The case against public utility truck 

regulation is well summarized in. the 


following quotation from the report of 
the National Transportation Committee, 
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of which the late Calvin Coolidge and 
Alfred E. Smith were members: 


Automotive transportation should be put 
under such regulation as is necessary for 
public protection. It should bear its fair 
burden of tax, but only on a basis of com- 
pensation for public expenditure on its be- 
half plus its share of the general tax load. 


Neither tax nor regulation should be applied 
for any purpose of handicapping the march 
of progress for the benefit of the railroads. 

One thing is certain. Automotive trans- 
portation is an advance in the march of 
progress. It is here to stay. We cannot 
invent restrictions for the benefit of rail- 
roads. We can only apply such regulation 
and assess such taxes as would be necessary 
if there were no railroads, and let the effect 
be what it may. 


No Public Demand for 
Truck Regulation 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on page 20 of its 1932 annual 
report states: 

(a) There is substantially no demand for 
public regulation of the charges of motor 
trucks to protect shippers against exorbitant 
or discriminatory charges. The demand has 
been chiefly from the railroads, and for the 
prescription of minimum rather than max- 
imum charges. 

(b) Indications are that the number of 
motor truck operators is very large and that 
their operations are mostly on a small 
scale. Regulation which is appropriate and 
practicable in the case of a comparatively 
few large well-organized companies may be 
quite impracticable in the case of a multi- 
tude of individuals or small concerns. 

Motor freight transportation of itself 
cannot become a monopoly. This auto- 
matically bars regulation of a monopo- 
listic character. Whenever a shipper 
decides that a rate is too high or the 
service inadequate, he may buy his own 
trucks and obtain the exact service he 
desires. 

The poltcing of the highways for the 
safety of the public or to prevent dam- 
age to the roads does not come within 
the scope of public utility regulation. 
Such work must remain solely a police 
power. Regardless of its type of own- 
ership, any truck which is too large, 
too heavy, or travels too fast can do 
an identical amount of damage to the 
highways as other users of the roads. 


Produce Industry Benefited by 
Economy of Truck Transportation 


HE motor truck has taken its place 

as an important means of trans- 
portation of fruits and vegetables to 
market, not only locally but to an im- 
portant extent in interstate movement. 
Entirely aside from the economic bene- 
fits which the general adoption of the 
motor truck has brought to the growers 
and the changes made necessary in the 
marketing field in contrast with the 
period when all shipments were made 
by railroad, the use of trucks in the 
specialized fruit and vegetable trans- 
portation business has brought other im- 


portant problems of truck and_ body 
selection, operation and maintenance. 
The problems of maintenance are akin 
to similar problems in other industries 
in which the same sizes of trucks are 
employed. Maintenance problems for 
the same make, type and capacity of 
truck are much the same in all indus- 
tries, for maintenance costs on identical 
vehicles vary more nearly with the mile- 
age run than with any other factor. It 
is primarily in the selection and opera- 
tion of trucks that problems incident to 
fruit and vegetable haulage differ from 
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corresponding problems in other in- 
dustries. 

Broadly speaking, the work of fruit 
and vegetable haulage by truck may be 
divided into three parts: that by the ped- 
dler, itinerant or otherwise, who picks 
up his load where he finds it and dis- 
poses of it where it will bring the high- 
est price, be it market, dealer or final 
consumer ; that of the merchant grower 
who trucks his own goods to market; 
and that of the common or contract- 
carrier truckman who may mix fruit 
and vegetable shipments with other 
commodities or make a special business 
of hauling fruit and vegetables. 

It is evident that no one type of truck 
or body will suffice to meet economically 
the varying conditions enumerated. 
However, every such truck should be 
pneumatic-tired, no matter what its size. 
Even if it were not practical to buy any- 
thing but pneumatic-tired trucks in 
regular models, except in the heavier 
tonnages, they should be so equipped 
for fruit haulage to give to the load 
better protection against bruising. 


Collapsible Framework an Aid 
in Displaying Goods 

The most convenient design of ped- 
dler’s truck body is a flareboard express 
type with a canopy top and side cur- 
tains. The top serves to protect the load 
against the sun and the side curtains 
to protect it against the rain. Rear- 
wheel housings may be employed to per- 
mit a low body floor for curb selling. 
Some of the more progressive peddlers 
are now using a collapsible framework 
set up inside the body so that the boxes 
of fruit may be better displayed on a 
slant to either one or both sides of the 
body. 


The same general type of body is suit- 
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A type of high-speed, large-load tractor and semi-trailer which 
brewers will find of great value in increasing their sales area 
through quick service and low distribution costs with a mini- 
mum of handling charges. The tractor is an International 2-ton 


© These two pages are devoted 
to the important subject of 
motor transportation in the 
food industries. Watch for 
timely data on fundamental 
phases of truck purchase, 
operation and maintenance. 
These pages are open to our 
readers for discussion of auto- 
motive problems. 


able for the merchant grower who hauls 
his own loads to market, although the 
truck chasses vary from 5- to 7-ton 


Motor Truek Utility Regulation 


capacity, while the peddler’s truck 
usually ranges between ~ and 2 tons. 
If the grower’s truck is used as an all- 
purpose vehicle on the farm, the canopy 
top may be removable. In cases when 
the hauls are all made at night, an open 
body may be used with the load covered 
by a tarpaulin. 

In common and contract carrier haul- 
ing, a closed type of body is preferable. 
If fresh fruits and vegetables are to be 
handled exclusively and the routes are 
long (from 100 to 200 miles), a refrig- 
erated body should be used. Refrigera- 
tion may be provided by solid CO, or 
by a mechanical unit. 


Trucks Offer Brewers Means to 
Reduee Their Distribution Costs 


N THE 13-year period since the 

legal banishment of beer, truck trans- 
portation has made great strides which 
present-day brewers may utilize for a 
more economical distribution of their 
product. In former days ‘beer was 
shipped by rail or interurban electric 
lines to near-by distributing points, at 
which it was unloaded, handled, and 
reloaded for final delivery to dealers. 

Now, with high-speed, pneumatic- 
tired trucks or tractors hauling loads 
up to 10 tons, deliveries may be made 
direct to dealers at greater distances in 
less time and at less expense because 
of the elimination of labor rehandling 
charges. 

New uses of smaller trucks in retail 
deliveries await the regulations being 
set up in the various states. In this 
work, as also in the handling of whole- 


sale business, the principal advances 
will be made in the development of 
light, strong vehicle bodies designed to 
reduce loading and unloading times. 
New labor-saving devices, on and off 
the bodies, will be employed to reduce 
the time and the expense of such load- 
handling operations. 

Low-frame trucks to lessen the body 
loading and unloading heights will 
become more popular. For all ex- 
cept short-haul routes, pneumatic-tired 
trucks will be the rule rather than the 
exception. 

It is quite possible that future de- 
velopment of beer storage at retail out- 
lets in relatively large volume will 
result in the bulk transfer of beer in 
suitably lined motor vehicle tanks simi- 
lar to those used today for the handling 
of fluid milk. 





THE BREW THAT SATISFIES 
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The semi-trailer is a Fruehauf dropped-frame model 


with a closed body 20 ft. long by 8 ft. wide over all by 64 ft. 
It has a 9-ton pay-load capacity, which is equivalent to 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CONFECTIONERY STANDARDS. By Stroud 
Jordan,. Published by Applied Sugar 
Laboratories, Inc., 109 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y., 1933. 370 pp.. 64x94; cloth. 
Price, $5. 


OR more than 25 years the Food and 

Drug Administration has been setting 
up standards by which foods shall be 
judged. Curiously, these standards range 
from explicit detail in respect to raw mate- 
rials used to the broadest of generalities for 
the finished product. 

It is the purpose of this volume, known 
as Confectionery Studies No. 2, to acquaint 
the confectionery industry with the exist- 
ing standards as they apply to confections 
and to suggest how these and additional 
standards can be really definitive. 

Although dedicated to the confectionery 
industry, this study is of much value to all 
food manufacturers. The author has re- 
viewed every raw material used in confec- 
tionery manufacture. The source, com- 
position, method of preparation, and Food 
and Drug Administration standards of 
these materials are dealt with preliminary 
to discussing the kinds of confections, their 
characteristics, and the standards by which 
they are known or should be judged. In- 
cluded is an appendix giving the regula- 
tions and food inspection decisions for en- 
forcement of the Federal Food and Drug 
Act, the adjudged adulterations of confec- 
tionery materials, and the books and reports 
used for reference. Subject and topical 
indexing is used. 


* * &* 


INTERNATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT. Pub- 
lished by the International Industrial 
Relations Institute, The Hague, Holland, 
1932. Obtainable in the United States 
through I.R.I., Room 600, 130 East 22d 
St., New York, N. Y. 496 pp., 65x94; 
cloth. Price, $2.50. 


NEMPLOYMENT is not peculiar to 

the present period of business depres- 
sion. It has been a recurring problem for 
several decades and as early as 1914 had 
begun to attract sufficient attention to be 
included in public reports. It is only since 
the World War that studies have been avail- 
able for international comparisons. 

In this volume are included studies of 
fluctuations in employment in Australia, 
Canada, China, Germany, France, Great 
Britain, the United States and Russia be- 
tween 1910 and 1930. In addition to being 
countries in which investigators were al- 
ready at work on employment problems, 
these countries represent regions of surplus 
resources and production, of incomplete 
resources and restricted markets, and of 
new industrialization. 

Following the war there was a temporary 
increase in unemployment, but it was not 
until 1930 that employment and earnings 
reached their lowest point during the 
period in which comparable statistics were 
kept. In this 1910-1930 period France was 
not seriously affected, although even there 
unemployment was increasing in 1930. 
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Soviet Russia not only lacked unemploy- 
ment but actually had a shortage of labor 
and has continued to have it up until the 
present. Industrially backward China pre- 
sents a problem singular to itself because 
of fear of exploitation, which in the light 
of 1933 events is not groundless. 

The publication of this contribution to 
the World Social Economic Congress at 
Amsterdam in August, 1931, is to be fol- 
lowed by another contribution entitled 
“World Social Economic Planning.” 


* * * 


INDEX TO THE LITERATURE OF Foop IN- 
VESTIGATION, VoL. IV, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Complied by Agnes Elizabeth Glennie, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Food Investigation Board. 
Published by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway Lon- 
don W.C. 2, as of March and Septem- 
ber, 1932... No.. 1,136 pp:;. No. 2, 182 
pp.; 6x98; paper. Price, 2s. 6d. each. 


WICE each year the Low-Tempera- 

ture Research Station, Cambridge, 
England, issues to other research institu- 
tions of the British Empire lists of titles 
of useful published articles with very 
brief abstract of each. Authorized by the 
Imperial Research Conference held Octo- 
ber, 1927, this service is for the purpose 
of keeping these institutions informed on 
progress in the preservation and trans- 
port of food. 

These indexes are valuable to any worker 
in the food field in search of information 
on investigations reported in scientific and 
technological publications during 1929-1931. 
However, a thorough search for litera- 
ture references should include Chemical 
Abstracts—A.C.S. and British—and In- 
dustrial Arts Index. In the United States 
copies of the indexes are obtained through 
the British Library of Information, 270 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Foops In HEALTH AND DisEAsE. By Lulu 
G. Graves. Published by Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 1932. 
390 pp., 6x82; cloth; illustrated. Price, 
$3.50. 


NCYCLOPEDIC in character, this 
book contains much general informa- 
tion on foods and food materials for the 
manufacturer of and the dealer in food 
materials as well as for the food consumer. 
In the first section, entitled “Foods in 
Health,” the author devotes a chapter to 
each of the eight general divisions of food- 
stuffs, such as vegetables, fruits, sugar, 
nuts, foods of animal origin, fats, bever- 
ages and the like. The individual members 
of each of these general classes are named 
and described as to origin, general proper- 
ties, and value as a food. Many illustra- 
tions aid in these descriptions. While not 
as pretentious or as cumbersome as Ward’s 
Encyclopedia of Foods, this volume serves 
much the same purpose. It is more com- 
plete in some respects and certainly is 
more up to date in the information it con- 





tains and in the number of food materials 
dealt with. 

A helpful appendix classifies the various 
food materials according to their vitamin 
content and according to their nutritional 
and food values. 

Printed on exceptionally heavy white 
paper and with well-defined type faces, the 
text material is easily read and the illus- 
trations are unusually good. <A _ well- 
organized cross index adds to the value of 
the book. 


* * * 


THE AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF REFRIGERA- 
TIon. By H. T. Lange and A. B. Schel- 
lengerg. Published by Alco Valve Co., 
5707 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 
1932. 98 pp., 6x9; paper. Price, $1.50. 


PRACTICAL discussion of some of 

the important devices used to control 
the refrigerant in various types of refrig- 
erating systems and unit coolers is the 
theme of this handbook. It begins with a 
chapter of general information on refrig- 
eration and in subsequent chapters deals 
with filtration, expansion valves, float 
valves, electrically operated valves, auto- 
matic control of circulating brine and of 
unit coolers, and electrical wiring diagrams 
for control systems. 

The authors handle their subject in a 
sound, practical, lucid manner. They de- 
scribe the construction of the various con- 
trol mechanisms, point out their.advantages 
and limitations, give instructions for install- 
ing and adjusting them, and mention trou- 
bles that may occur, and the causes. 


* *k * 


SPICES AND CONDIMENTS. By H. S. Red- 
grove. Published by Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y., 
1933. 361 pp., 88x52; illustrated; cloth. 
Price, $4.50. 


OOD and flavoring manufacturers 

have long felt the need for a book de- 
voted exclusively to these much used in- 
gredients. Redgrove has classified them 
into five groupings and included much in- 
formation pertaining to their botanical 
origin, chemical composition and_ uses. 
Chapters devoted to the philosophy of 
spices as well as to the mechanical means 
by which they are prepared for use com- 
prise the first section of the book. Listings 
in three indexes—botanical, chemical and 
general—assure ready reference to the spice 
of interest whether it be a root, a bark, a 
flower, a fruit or a seed spice. 


* * * 


ALMANAC OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY. 
Published by The Canning Trade, Balti- 
more, Md., 1933. 178 pp., 53x8%; paper. 
Price, $1. 


HE 18th edition of this annual hand- 

book of the canned-foods industry is 
now available. In addition to compiled 
data from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce pertaining to canned and preserved 
foods, full information is given on the Na- 
tional Food and Drug Act and _ the 
McNary-Mapes amendment. It also in- 
cludes requirements for the fill of all con- 
tainers, standards for canned foods so far 
adopted, the tentative standards now under 
consideration, as well as much other in- 
formation valuable to members of the 
canned foods industry. 
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ABSTRACTS OF 
CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE FREEZING-POINT OF PASTEURIZED AND 
STERILIZED Mirxs. G. D. Elsdon and 
J. R. Stubbs. Analyst, Vol. 58, pp. 7-10; 
January, 1933. 


A general impression seems to 
prevail that processes of pasteurization 
and sterilization, when applied to milk, 
tend to reduce the freezing-point depression 
appreciably. Further experimental results 
show that there is a slight tendency for 
this value to be decreased when the milk 
is heated, but the change is so small that 
it does not interfere with the value of the 
test (A.O.A.C., “Methods of Analysis,” 3d 
ed., p. 219) when applied to milks which 
have been heated. 

x * * 


Cop Liver Emutsions. E. R. James, 
H. F. Grover and E. J. Quinn. Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine, Vol. 30, pp. 516- 
519; January, 1933. 


Further experiments prove that 
the vitamin A value of cod liver oil may 
be considerably enhanced by a process of 
emulsification which is described. In this 
work the emulsion consisted of 22 per cent 
by weight of cod liver oil and 78 per cent 
by weight of concentrated malt extract. 


*k *k x 


MILK PASTBURIZATION AS A TECHNICAL 
PROBLEM. W. G. Savage. Journal of 
te Vol. 33, pp. 42-54; January, 

a 


This extensive discussion includes 
the topics of: type of pasteurization to 
adopt; problems of “Holder” type of pas- 
teurization such as leakage, foam, dead ends 
and other defects; bacteriological standards 
for pasteurized milk. 


* *k * 


LarGE-SCALE LABORATORY CULTIVATION OF 
Motos. W. H. Peterson and others. 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
Vol. 25, pp. 213-215; February, 1933. 


An apparatus (sterilizer-incubator) 
and fermentation procedure for the growth 
of molds in pure culture on a large scale 
in the laboratory are described. Results 
for the conversion of glucose are 16 to 
23 per cent, depending on the species of 
mold and fermentation procedure used. 


* * &* 


Harpentnc Fats. H. I. Waterman. 
Chemisch Weekblad, Vol. 30, pp. 174- 
177; Feb. 25, 1933. 


By careful control of temperature, 
Pressure and degree of catalyst activity 
in the hydrogenation of animal and vege- 
table fats and oils, almost any desired 
result can be obtained. Low-temperature 
hydrogenation is particularly important in 
the hardening of edible fats, because it 
does not destroy sensitive components such 
aS carotin, vitamin A, vitamin D and the 
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like. A curve chart is shown, in which 
the saturated fatty acid content is plotted 
against the iodine number of the fatty 
acids. By proper control of conditions, 
the hardening of a fat can be made to 
follow with reasonable accuracy a prede- 
termined course on such a curve chart; 
and the producer of edible products should 
by all means take advantage of this im- 
proved control to avoid exposing his mate- 
rials to unnecessarily severe conditions. 


* * * 


Hicu Doses or IRRADIATED ERGOSTEROL. 
J. T. Hauch. Proceedings of the So- 
ciety jor Lixperimental Biology and 
Medicine, Vol. 30, pp. 475-476; January, 
1933. 

Further work in _ testing the 
toxicity of irradiated products shows that, 
in general, the more complete and better 
balanced diets act in a more protective 
manner. 


* * x 


THE Errect oF METALS ON THE VITAMIN 
ConTENT OF Mirxk. M._ Schieblich. 
Deutsche Nahrungsmittel - Rundschau, 
Vol. 19, p. 150 (1932). [From Chem- 
ical Abstracts, Vol. 27, p. 143; Jan. 10, 
1933.] 


Milk was pasteurized in copper, 
aluminum and nickel vessels and a small 
quantity of these metals was taken up. 
Copper destroyed vitamin C, while alu- 
minum had no effect. Nickel had no 
effect on the vitamins A, B and C. 


* * * 


CHEMICAL CHANGES IN THE FAt oF FrozEN 
AND CHILLED Meat. Part IV—Prorec- 
TIVE INFLUENCE OF CARBON DIOXIDE ON 
THE Fat oF Beer Storep aT 0 Dec. C. 
Chemistry and Industry, Vol. 52, pp. 
9T-12T ; Jan. 27, 1933. 


Experiments show that carbon di- 
oxide has a marked effect in retarding the 
onset of taint in beef fat at 0 deg. C. Use 
of 10 per cent of carbon dioxide in a sat- 
urated atmosphere caused a doubling of the 
time required for the production of a per- 
ceptible “off” flavor. Little advantage re- 
sults from increasing the carbon-dioxide 
concentration beyond 15 or 20 per cent. 


** * 


Tin Potsontnc. Gulbrand Lunde, Val- 
borg Aschehoug and Hans Breien. 
Tidsskrift for Hermetikindustri, Vol. 
19, pp. 63-66; February, 1933. 


In a search for evidence for or 
against the toxicity of tin introduced into 
the body by eating canned foods, feeding 
experiments were made with rats. The 
test animals were fed in two series, one 
with tinned sardines in oil and the other 
with sardines in oil which had been canned 
in aluminum. The controlled tin content 
for the one series was about twice as great 


as the 2 grains per pound which is the 
maximum commonly allowed by the food 
laws in English-speaking countries, and 
about 5 to 20 times as great as the tin 
content commonly found in tinned sardines. 
Based on body weight, the quantity of 
tin administered to the rats was about 
that which a man would receive by eating 
approximately 6 lb. of tinned sardines (of 
the usual tin content) per day. The test 
was continued for 35 days. Almost all 
the ingested tin was found in the excre- 
ment of the test animals, and there was 
no evidence of toxicity. It is concluded 
that there is no hazard of tin poisoning 
in the consumption of canned fish. 


* * * 


Gas SrToracGE oF Fresu Fisn. F. P. 
Coyne. Chemistry and Industry, Vol. 
52, pp. 19T-24T; Jan. 27, 1933. 


Further experiments on the effect 
of carbon dioxide on bacterial growth are 
reported. Optimum preservation of fish 
was obtained at a carbon-dioxide concen- 
tration of 40 to 60 per cent. 


* * * 


THE “IDEAL” CHEMICAL PRESERVATIVE FOR 
Foops. TT. Sabalitschka, Zeitschrift. 
fiir Ernéhrung, Vol. 2, pp. 202-208; 1932. 
[From Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews, 
Vol. 2, p. 507; January, 1933.] 


A general discussion and a review 
of the literature upon the subject, as a re- 
sult of which the author suggests that the 
ethyl and propyl esters of para-hydroxy 
benzoic acid best fulfill the conditions which 
he lays down for an “ideal” preservative. 


k * * 


DISINFESTATION AND DISINFECTION. J. 
du P. Langrishe. Journal of Hygiene, 
Vol. 33, pp. 28-35; January, 1933. 


Experiments on the use of a pres- 
sure steam disinfection for disinfestation 
and disinfection, by dry heat and/or gaseous 
disinfectants show the following: Contact 
with dry heat at 55 deg. C. for 1 hour can- 
not be relied upon to sterilize infective 
material; lice and bugs can be easily 
destroyed by dry heat at 55 deg. C. acting 
for 30 mutes; infective material (non- 
sporing organisms) can be disinfected by 
penetration of dry heat at 50 deg. C., fol- 
lowed by formaldehyde, 5 per cent, allowed 
to act for 1 hour. 


a 


GELATIN. J. H. de Boer and C. J. Dippel, 
Chemisch Weekblad, Vol. 30, pp. 222- 
223; March 18, 1933. 


Gelatin in its B state (in which it 
can form a jelly) is crystalline—that is, 
its X-ray diagrams reveal a definite orien- 
tation of the micelles. In its A state (non- 
jelly forming), the absorption of light in 
water solution is such that exposure to 
light causes changes in the viscosity of the 
sol; but these changes apparently are not 
related in any way to the transition from 
the A to the B state. A very dilute sol 
at the isoelectric point will not form a 
jelly when cooled, even though the gelatin 
is in the B state; after a few days the 
gelatin is precipitated by flocculation. This 
is a perfect example of syneresis. A some- 
what more concentrated sol will not set 
to a jelly directly after cooling, but does 
so as a result of after-effects. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
NEW METHODS 


Dehydrated Vegetable Soup 


Dehydrated vegetables and _ cereals 
mixed in the proper proportions for 
vegetable soup have been announced by 
Edwards & Tillinghast, Memphis, Tenn. 
Soaking for three or more hours in water 
converts these vegetables into the 
equivalent of fresh vegetables, the manu- 
facturer reports. To prepare the soup, 
the cook adds the soaked vegetables to 
a soup stock made of meat and cooks 
until the vegetables are tender, season- 
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ing with salt and pepper. A small tri- 
angular package contains enough vege- 
tables to make soup for six. The 
container is wrapped in transparent 
cellulose and has a display window. 


Petite Bacchante, 3.2 Wine 


Not to be outdone by the brewers, 
California Fruit Juice Co., Ltd., San 
Francisco, plans to market a 3.2-per 
cent wine. Both red and white will be 
sold under the trade name “Petite 
Bacchante.” This wine is not a bever- 
age made by the addition of carbonated 
water to real wine to bring it within 
the legal alcoholic limit, but is a real 
wine reduced to 3.2. per cent by the addi- 
tion of grape juice. This is asserted to 
give the body and aroma desired. The 
wine will be packed in pints with a 
crown cap. If and when—mostly when 
—real wine becomes legal, the company 
will market it under the name ‘Grande 
Bacchante.” 


“Form Fitting’? Cooked Ham 


No trimming is required in preparing 
sandwiches from the cooked ham packed 
in the new container of Armour & Co., 
Chicago. The rectangular shape of the 
container does the trick. In making 
this new Armour product, Fixed Flavor 
Star Hams are fully boned and almost 
completely defatted, so that when fin- 
ished they weigh from 6 to 6} Ib. After 
preliminary processing and cooking, a 
solid piece of ham, molded to form, is 
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put in the tin, sealed and cooked in its 
own juice. 

The smallest of the new tins contains 
about 1? lb. of meat; the largest, up to 
5% lb. About 90 per cent of the content 
is meat and the remainder, juice. The 
container has a base 44x3% in. and comes 
in five lengths—4, 6, 74, 10 and 114 in. 
The lengths accommodate quarter, half, 
and whole hams of medium weights. 


Ice-Box Cookie Dough 


Ice-box cookie dough has been placed 
on the grocery and bakery market in 
British Columbia by Canadian Window 
Bakeries, Ltd., operators of one of the 
largest chains of bakeries and agencies in 
western Canada. Prepared in a long roll, 
the dough is wrapped in transparent cel- 
lulose in lengths sufficient to produce six 
dozen ice-box cookies. This dough is to be 
cut into thin slices and baked in a hot 
oven for three to five minutes. It is pre- 
pared in assorted flavors and sold for 
stock in refrigerator compartments or 
cold-storage boxes. The line is reported 
to have met a wide public demand. 


Parched Corn Rivals Pretzels 


Introduced by World’s Products Co., 
Spencer, Ind., parched corn is being pro- 
moted as a “chaser” for beer, making it 
a contender for the great market re- 
cently opened for pretzels and potato 








chips. Known as Korn Parchies, the 
product is made from dry, uncooked 
sweet corn heated in coconut oil to 400 
deg. F. and then drained and cooled to 
harden the oil. A liberal sprinkling of 
salt completes the product. The process 
is patented. 

The sweet corn confection is pack- 
aged in transparent, yellow — glassine 
bags, retailing for 5 cents, and in 8 oz. 
cans. It is also distributed by vending 
machines. Display cards for the pack- 
ages feature the “have you tried them 
with beer” appeal. Wholesalers in 
almost every part of the country are 
distributing Korn Parchies. 


Syrup 100 Per Cent Soluble 


Chocolate-flavored syrup with 100 
per cent solubility and the property of 
not settling out under any conditions 
has been developed by Choice Foods, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. Another asset of 





this syrup is that the manufacturing 
process removes virtually all the theo- 
bromine, suiting it to the anti-theo- 
bromine diet. Solco syrup is reported 
to have a favorable effect upon the di- 
gestibility of milk in that it softens the 
curd. The Choice Foods syrup can be 
mixed with milk with no extra equip- 
ment or special treatment and it can be 
added: at any stage. 


Canned Jellied Salads 


After perfecting a vegetable gelatin that 
will blend with other foods and_ stand 
cooking and sterilization under pressure, 
without losing its jelling quality and flav- 
ors, The Family Kitchen, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is placing on the market jel- 
lied chicken, tuna and vegetable salads. 
These products, bearing the trade name 
“High-Noon,” are to be followed by jellied 
fruit salad and other combinations. The 
salads are put up in 104-oz. cans, ready 
to serve. 

The gelatin used in making these foods 
will stand up under a temperature of 250 
deg. F. while being sterilized and _ will 
withstand any climatic condition or heat 
up to 180 deg. F, before melting, it is 
asserted. The salads are attractive in 
appearance and are held to be exceptionally 
palatable, since all the liquid juices and 
bouillons are saved by solidifying and in- 
corporating them into the jelly. 
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Bread Flavored With Honey 


Business is picking up for the busy 
bees. Formerly consumed only in the 
comb or as a pure strained product, 
honey is now becoming popular as a 
flavoring and sweetening agent for other 
foods. One of the latest honey products 
is the Honey-V bread baked by Huber 
Baking Co., Wilmington, Del. Pure 





honey comprises the only sweetening 
agent used in the manufacture of this 
bread, and the product takes on a honey 
flavor. 


Fruit Treated in Cars 


To prevent oranges from molding, some 
of the California shippers are administer- 
ing a gas treatment to the fruit after it is 
wrapped, packed and actually sealed up 
in refrigerator cars. The gas, consist- 
ing of chlorine and ammonia, is injected 
into the cars through the drip vents. 
There had been some difficulty in making 
the treatment strong enough to be effective 
and still not harm the color of the wrap- 
per or of the lithographed box labels, but 
this is said to have been overcome. 

The advantage of this process lies in 
the fact that after the food is treated there 
is no further danger of contamination 
before it reaches its destination. If the 
fruit is treated before being wrapped and 
packed, it is likely to come in contact with 
mold spores during the various handlings 
on the packing line-up. 

Details of the treatment and its suc- 
cess are not available as yet, but probably 
will be released soon. 


Label Used to Hold Paddle 


Labels can be made “useful” as well 
as ornamental. This has _ been 
demonstrated by the new mustard jars 
of Plochman & Harrison, Chicago. To 
solve the problem of attaching a wooden 
paddle to each package, this company 
adopted a glass jar with a vertical groove 
in the front side. With the label pasted 
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over it at the center of the jar, the 
groove provides a convenient holder for 
the wooden paddle, and the complete 
package forms an attractive unit. This 
jar, appropriately named the ‘“Pad-L- 
Jar,” is the product of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. 


Bottom-Filled Paper Bottle 


Another type of paper bottle has made 
its appearance in the dairy industry. The 
Fairmont Creamery Co., New York, re- 
cently adopted a tamper-proof, easy-open- 
ing paper bottle for its cultured cream. 
Developed by Mono Service Co., Newark, 
N. J., the container is made with two per- 
forated rings around the top, and is opened 
by pulling on a tab to tear the paper along 
the perforation. The bottles are manufac- 
tured with the cap sealed in the top and 
they are filled from the bottom. The bot- 
tom piece is then inserted and the bottle is 





sealed by a machine that crimps the bottom 
and the sides. The Fairmont Creamery 
receives the bottles from the manufacturer 
in nested form, and the bottom pieces come 
in a cylindrical container that fits the auto- 
matic sealing machine. 


Another Canned Orange Juice 


“Nothing is added; nothing is taken 
away” is the slogan used by Stephens 
Packing Co., Upland, Calif., to describe 
the process which it developed for can- 
ning orange juice. By the Stephens 
method, the fruit juice is packed orchard 
fresh without being cooked or frozen, and 
it is sealed in the can within about 13 
minutes after extraction. The rapidity of 
the process is said to insure retention of 
the original flavor and vitamin content 
of the juice. 

Although the details have been kept 
secret, it is known that the juice is 
treated by combination mechanical and 
ultra-violet processes which “arrest oxi- 
dation of the juice when it is sealed in 
the cans.” The juice goes under vacuum 
immediately after leaving the reamer and 
it is kept there most of the time until it 
reaches the cans. The juice is at 40 deg. 
F. as it enters the cans, and as soon as 
the cans are sealed, they are put through 


a warm bath, presumably to kill mold 
spores. On account of the mild tempera- 
ture, the bath does not affect the flavor, it 
is asserted. 

The Stephens process is said to be ap- 
plicable also to other fruit juices. 


New Jar for Mayonnaise 


Swift & Co. has adopted a new package 
for its mayonnaise, and a new name as 
well. The name is Brookfield, well known 
from its application to butter, eggs and 
cheese. The container is a smooth glass 
jar with slightly tapering sides that not 





only add attractiveness but afford con- 
venience in removing from cartons and in 
handling in the store. 

Swift’s Brookfield Mayonnaise is sold 
in half-pint, pint and quart sizes. 


Show Window for Tin Cans 


No longer will sales of foods packed 
in tin cans suffer from lack of eye ap- 
peal. Packers are now disclosing the 
contents of their tin cans by a dome- 
shaped glass display unit which clamps 
to the top of the can. The small 
quantity of food packed in the display 
unit is suspended in a transparent jelly- 
like preservative which maintains the 
color and consistency of the product. 

Visual Display Co., Chicago, created 
the display. It is sealed with a tamper- 
proof Phoenix cap. 
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THIS MONTH 


JUNE 


1-Nov. 1—Dairy Industry Exhibit, 
Century of Progress, Chicago, rit 
H. Van Norman, chairman of 
organization committee, 221 North 
La Saile St., Chicago, iil. 


5-10—American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, annual meeting and 
exhibit, Medinah Athletic Club, 
Chicago, Ill. M. D. Mize, secretary, 
833 Omaha Grain Exchange, 
Omaha, Neb. 


5-10—Operative Millers’ Association 
annual meeting and exhibit, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. C. W. Part- 
ridge, secretary, 516 Board of 
Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


11-13—Certified Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, joint meeting with Amer- 
ican Association of Medical Milk 
Commissions, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Harris Moak, secretary, 360 Park 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


18-20—-New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. Horace D. Likins, 
Stateler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


19-21—National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, mu, +o Wa 
Donna, secretary, Braidwood, Ill. 


(Continued on following page) 





Hors @’Oeuvres 


SALES of home-brew ingredients 
have increased in certain localities 
since people began sampling beer made 
by brewers that know how. This means 
that quality has won new converts to the 
beverage. If they weren’t new con- 
verts, they’d know better than to try 


home brew. 
« 


BY COMBINING ordinary sugar 
with alcohol and a little nitrated su- 
crose, a Prague chemist has produced 
a new motor fuel. Shall service sta- 
tion salesmen of the future be greeted 
with “Fill her up with Domino”? An- 
other new use for sugar is in the manu- 
facture of fragrant lacquer. 

° 

EMERGENCY rations cached in 
Polar regions in 1900 were recently 
found in good condition. As to the 
longevity of this food, any doughboy 
familiar with this type of “iron ration” 
probably would remind you that iron 
has been known to keep much longer 


than 33 years. 
* 


THE ARTICLE on rat control in 
this issue overlooks a great invention. 
Massachusetts Tech students have con- 
nected a “cannon” and a photoelectric 
cell in such a way that Mr. Rat is put 
on the spot as he ambles down his 
favorite pathway and intercepts the light 
beam. For economy’s sake, the “cannon 
ball” is tied to a string. 

e 

A GERMAN farmer on the Bay of 
Kiel operates a dairy in which milk is 
obtained from sea cows. It isn’t known 
whether he herds the animals with dog 
fish, but anyway, he obtains about 75 
quarts of milk daily from each sea 
cow. And this milk has proved ex- 
cellent for butter and cheese. 
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What Food Men Are 


Processing taxes delayed — Support 


Consent decree — Fishermen on 


continues — Bootleg law — 


ROCESSING taxes on wheat, hogs, 

field corn, milk and milk products, rice, 
cotton and tobacco, as provided in the 
Farm Relief bill signed May 12 by the 
President, have been held in abeyance. Be- 
cause of the American pledge of a tariff 
truce pending the outcome of the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference in 
London, June 12, Mr. Roosevelt instructed 
Secretary Wallace not to undertake any 
program of acreage reduction or taxation 
on processing without his consent. 

With this delay there will be difficulty 
in putting the law into full effect this year. 
A large percentage of the crop acreage 
has already been planted, and any acreage 
reduction would mean actual destruction of 
crops. However, just what will finally be 
done is uncertain. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S Na- 

tional Industrial Recovery Bill provides 
the trade groups a long needed opportunity 
to help themselves, in the opinion of many 
food manufacturers. Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America characterized 
the legislation as marking a new public 
policy toward industrial cooperation which 
promises ccnstructive results of great value 
to the trade and the public. National Pre- 
servers’ Association believes enactment of 
the bill will give the industry an oppor- 
tunity to eliminate many unfair and waste- 
ful practices which have largely produced 
the present distressing situation. 

Under the provisions of the bill, an in- 
dustry may formulate a code of fair prac- 
tices, which, when approved by executive 
authority, becomes binding upon all in the 
industry. Violation of the code will be a 
misdemeanor, punishable by fines or revo- 
cation of license. The President has 
authority to formulate codes for those in- 
dustries which do not draw up their own. 


IX MAJOR changes in the food and 

drug law are desired by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Numerous minor 
changes probably will also be asked. In 
each of the following particulars, adminis- 
trative officials will ask that new authority 
be granted: 

1. The administration wants to define 
slack-filling of containers as adulteration. 
It has for years acted against deceptively 
sized containers. It desires more specific 
authority. 

2. Legal standards can now be fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture only for cer- 
tain specifically named commodities ; canned 
goods, for example. The department wants 
this authority for all types of foods. 

3. Distinctive names, such as “Bred- 
Spread” for a fruit preserve, at times af- 
ford escape from regulation or prevailing 


standards. The department wishes this 
leak in authority eliminated. 

4. New authority to regulate cosmetics 
and toilet articles containing poisonous sub- 
stances will be asked. If granted, the re- 
sult will be elimination of certain toxic 
constituents unless “Poison” labels are 
used. These latter are hardly likely. 

5. More severe penalties, growing pro- 
gressively higher for repeated offenders, 
will be asked. Even first offenders in 
cases like “Ginger Jake” poisoning would 
be heavily penalized under new schedules 
to be proposed . 

6. Authority to supervise advertising will 
be asked in order that the department may 
proceed against advertisers for improper 
advertising. The same scope of authority 
now had with respect to labels on packages 
is wanted, but the penalties would be court 
action, whereas present label procedure is 
by seizure of goods. 


EQUIRED by the Packers’ Consent 

Decree to close out their business in 
lines other than meat by June 15, Swift & 
Co. and Armour & Co. may seek to ar- 
range an extension in which to complete 
disposition of their stocks of canned goods 
and their financial interest in other com- 
panies. 

The packers have substantially reduced 
their food stocks, but less progress has 
been made in severing financial affiliations 
renounced by the consent decree. If the 
divorce of their ramified interests is not 
completed before the dead line, they will 
seek to obtain a month or two more. 

The Consent Decree, dating from 1920, 
was entered in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia on June 15, 1932. It 
specifies that meat packers dispose of their 
“unrelated lines” and their interests in any 
—— producing or dealing in those 
ines 


ALMON canners in the Columbia River 

district have seen almost a month of the 
new season pass with practically no fish 
to pack. The fishermen refused to supply 
salmon for less than 8 cents a pound for 
raw stock. The packers paid 6 cents last 
season and attempts were made to com- 
promise at 7 cents, but only a minor group 
of the fishermen, those on the upper river, 
were receptive. 

What has made _ conditions worse, 
cannery workers sympathized with the 
fishermen and joined their cause, bringing 
the number of strikers to more than 4,000. 
Not only that, but trollers all the way 
from Canada to California have been on 
a strike, lending encouragement and even 
assistance to the river fishermen. 
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Doing and Sayin 
recovery bill— Food law proposals — 


strike — Apples held — Milk war 


Manufacturers criticized 


Last reports indicated an approaching 
crisis. Fishermen were threatening to 
establish a cooperative packing plant and 
packers were still refusing to pay 8 cents. 


PPLES worth at least $1,000,000 are 
virtually in quarantine in the Yakima 
and Wenatchee districts of Washington. 
And before they are released into inter- 
state commerce, shippers must prove that 
lead residues on the skin are not large 
enough to constitute a hazard to public 
health. The cause of this unfortunate 
situation lies in the adoption, in 1932, of 
an “improved” process for eliminating 
arsenic residues on the fruit. This proc- 
ess employed either tri-sodium phosphate 
or a soda ash solution, rather than the 
usual dilute hydrochloric acid solution. 
This eliminated arsenic, but not lead. As 
a result, the inspectors of the Department 
of Agriculture found much fruit with from 
5 to 15 times as much lead as is safe. 
This situation was noted in late October 
and a warning was sent out in November. 
But suspected apples continue to move 
here and there and seizures were made, 
shipments being condemned and destroyed. 
As a result of the situation, Assistant 
Secretary Tugwell issued an order on April 
2 announcing that not only apples but all 
other foods would have to meet the limita- 
tion of 0.014 grain of lead per pound to 
avoid seizure, effective with products 
shipped from the 1933 growing season. 
Growers protested this order and asked 
for a rehearing, but the department stands 
pat. 





Milk With Personality 


‘By a newly developed process, milk bottles 
‘at last may be given individuality. Mono- 
srams and distinctive lettering can be fused 
into the glass in red, blue, green or orange. 
Washing in alkali solutions does not affect 
the coloring. 
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AIRY producers in Wisconsin led the 

hostilities in the country’s milk war 
during May. And by the middle of the 
month they were dumping so much milk in 
the eighteen affected counties that the 
National Guard was called upon to use 
stern measures. The strikers broke into 
a number of small cheese factories in Mil- 
waukee May 15 and destroyed several 
thousand pounds of cheese. On May 20, 
after a week of fighting with National 
Guardsmen, the last remaining pickets went 
back to their farms. 

In New York State, the producers fared 
better. To avoid a threatened strike, the 
State Milk Control Board raised the 
minimum price for home-delivered milk 
from 10 to 11 cents on May 10. Three 
days later, the price to producers within a 
radius of 200 miles of New York City 
was placed at 4 cents a quart for class 1 
fluid milk. And on May 19, railroads cut 
rates on milk shipped to New’ York City 
by 19 per cent. 

In the Chicago milk shed, Pure Milk 
Association, Milk Council, Inc., and 
Chicago Milk Dealers’ Association, which 
handle more than 75 per cent of the fluid 
milk in that area, drafted a control plan 
and submitted it to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The plan provides for price and 
production control. A hearing on the plan 
was scheduled for June 1. 


ERTAIN activities of the cottonseed 

industry are in violation of the law, 
the Trade Commission states in the letter 
submitting to the Senate its report on the 
industry. The Commission concludes from 
its investigation that the trade practice 
conference rules have been abused. It 
holds that various divisions of National 
Cottonseed Products Association added to 
and ‘subtracted from the rules by adopting 
so-called “interpretations” which  con- 
tributed to the effectiveness of its price 
uniformity plan and constituted restraint 
of competition. 


CE CREAM bootlegging in New York 

State has suffered a setback since March 
1, when the state’s frozen desserts law went 
into effect. And, what is better, legiti- 
mate manufacturers report increased sales 
of novelty products. Between March 1 and 
April 21, a total of 899 convictions for 
violation of the law were obtained. 

The constitutionality of the measure was 
brought to test in a recent case in munic- 
ipal court, decision being reserved. The 
case involved prosecution of a Brooklyn 
dealer for selling from a cabinet of the 
Reid Ice Cream Corp. frozen desserts 
manufactured by other concerns. The ice 
cream industry is much interested in the 


THIS MONTH 


JUNE 


19-23—-National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting and ex- 
position, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill. Frank S. Records, secretary, 
hy West Washington St., Chicago, 


19-21—Association of U. S. Flavor- 
ing Extract Manufacturers, annual 
meeting, Chicago, Ill. L. K. Tal- 
madge, secretary, Williams & 
Carleton Co., Hartford, Conn. 


21-23—-Mutual Millers and Feed 
ee Association, Lancaster, 
a. 

25-30—Sixth Midwest Engineering 
and Power Exposition, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. G. E. Pfisterer, 
director, 308 West Washington St., 
Chicago. 

26-29—-American Dairy Science As- 
sociation, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


NEXT MONTH 
JULY 


6—Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, quarterly meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill.; also Peoria, 
Ill. A. W. Wilkins, secretary, 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

12-14—-National Confectionery Sales- 
men’s Association of America, an- 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md. 
Henry K. Michaels, secretary, 282 
Northern Ave., New York, N. Y. 








outcome of this case, since it probably will 
establish an important precedent. The feel- 
ing is that the law will be upheld. 

In general, the law provides that frozen 
desserts of one manufacturer cannot be 
placed in the cans or cabinets belonging 
to another manufacturer. 


ANUFACTURERS are responsi- 

ble for many of the wholesalers’ trou- 
bles, in the opinion of J. H. McLaurin, 
president of American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. In his speech before the 
opening session of the association in Mem- 
phis, on May 9, Mr. McLaurin put the 
issue of price cutting and uneconomic dis- 
tribution squarely up to the manufacturers. 
He condemned the practice of selling the 
wholesaler and then stocking up the whole- 
saler’s own retail customers. He expressed 
the opinion that it is due time for the 
wholesale grocer to attack vigorously these 
trade evils and to employ his influence to 
get the manufacturers to state their policies 
so that the wholesaler may act accordingly. 
The wholesalers do not complain of the 
manufacturer who sells direct to retailers 
and does it openly. 


ops AID in bringing about stabilization 
in the sugar trade in accordance with 
the farm relief law, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace proposes a “sugar industry 
council.” It is reported that sugar in- 
terests will submit to this council a plan 
for regulating the foreign and domestic 
quotas. Such a plan is in existence. It 
provides that domestic beet and cane pro- 
duction, including that of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, be maintained on the present 
basis; that importation of sugar from the 
Philippines be as established by the Inde- 
pendence Act; and that Cuba’s quota be 
placed at 2,000,000 tons annually. 

This plan was first drawn up some time 
ago, but it has not been accorded a very 
ready acceptance. 3eet sugar producers 
feel that their annual allotment of 1,100,000 
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tons is too small. Porto Rican producers 
believe their quota should be 900,000 tons, 
rather than 800,000 tons, and they would 
like it to be graduated upward to cover 
increased consumption. Hawaiian interests 
also favor a rising scale. 

With the government acting as a media- 
tor, some of those differences probably 
can be smoothed out. 


Oleo Tax Unconstitutional 


Kentucky’s oleomargarine tax has been 
declared unconstitutional by a federal court. 
This tax, established in 1932, comprised a 
10-cent per pound levy on all types of 
margarine. 

The court action was instigated by Field 
Packing Co., Kentucky distributor for Best 
Foods, Inc. Palmer Schade, general sales 
manager for Best Foods, significantly 
pointed out that if the Kentucky court holds 
a tax on margarine unconstitutional, how 
much more unconstitutional are laws which 
discriminate in favor of one kind of mar- 
garine. 

Several states have recently enacted laws 
which tax only nut margarine, exempting 
margarine made from certain domestic oils 
and fats. 


New Definitions for Foods 


New definitions have been adopted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for apple but- 
ter and dried apricots, peaches and prunes. 
And revised definitions have been accepted 
for oil of lemon, macaroni and noodles. 


APPLE BUTTER is defined as the semi-solid 
product obtained by cooking to a suitable 
consistency the strained edible portion of 
apples with sugar and/or dextrose, with 
or without one or more of the following: 
apple juice, boiled cider, spice, salt. In its 
preparation not less than 5 parts by weight 
of the strained apples are used to each 2 
parts by weight of sugar and/or dextrose. 
The product has a_ characteristic apple 
flavor and is commonly spiced. 

EVAPORATED APPLES are peeled, cored, and 
sliced apples from which the greater portion 
of the moisture has been evaporated. The 
finished product contains not more than 24 
per cent of moisture. : < 

DRIED APRICOTS are halved and pitted ripe 
apricots from which the greater portion of 
the moisture has been evaporated. Before 
packing, the dried fruit is commonly 
processed by washing. The finished product 
contains not more than 26 per cent of 
moisture. ; 

DRIED PEACHES are halved and pitted ripe 
peaches from which the greater portion of 
the moisture has been evaporated. The 
finished product contains not more than 26 
per cent of moisture. 

DRIED PRUNES are whole, ripe prune 
plums from which the greater portion of 
the moisture has been evaporated. The 
finished product contains, in the fleshy por- 
tion, not more than 25 per cent of moisture. 

OIL OF LEMON is the volatile oil expressed, 
without the aid of heat, from the fresh peel 
of the lemon (Citrus limonia Osbeck), with 
or without previous separation of the pulp 
and peel. 

MACARONI is the shaped and dried doughs 
prepared by adding water to one or more of 
the following: semolina, farina, wheat flour. 
It may contain added salt. In the finished 
product the moisture content does not ex- 
ceed 13 per cent. 

EGG NOODLES are the shaped and dried 
doughs prepared from wheat flour and eggs, 
with or without water, and with or without 
salt. The egg ingredient may be whole egg 
and/or egg yolk. In the finished product 
the moisture content does not exceed 13 per 
cent; and the egg content, upon the 
moisture-free basis, is not less than 5.5 per 
cent by weight of egg, calculated as whole 
egg solids. Noodles are commonly ribbon- 
shaped. 

PLAIN NOODLES are the shaped and dried 
doughs prepared from wheat flour and 
water, with or without salt. In the finished 
product the moisture content does not ex- 
ceed 13 per cent 
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*““Bleached”’ Not Needed 


Sakers operating in New York City 
no longer need use the “bleached” label 
on products baked with bleached flour. 
The Health Department regulation requir- 
ing that was repealed on May 2. This 
removes from bleached-flour products the 
adverse pyschological reaction which the 
label caused in many consumers. And it 
opens to millers of bleached flour a larger 
outlet in the world’s largest center of 
food consumption. Bleached packaged 
flour still must be marked as such. 


Pea Sizes; New Standard 


The number of sizes of canned peas have 
been reduced from five to three, being spe- 
cified simply as small, medium and large. 
This is in accordance with acceptance by 
the industry of the simplified practice rec- 
ommendation (see Foop INpustrigs, April, 
p. 154). 

Federal standards for canned peas also 
have been revised. An amendment to the 
Food and Drugs Act was issued May 11, to 
become effective in 90 days. The revision 
provides that the pea shall not be con- 
sidered immature if 25 per cent or more 
by count are swollen to such an extent as 
to rupture the skin sufficiently to separate 
the broken edges 7s in. or more. 


Warm Bath Opens Clams 


Clams may be opened easily and with no 
ill effects by a new method announced by 
the Bureau of Fisheries. The opening is 
effected by immersion in a warm bath of 
fresh or sea water at a temperature of 
105 deg. F. <A temperature fluctuation 
between 100 and 110 deg. is permissible. 

In the Bureau’s experiments, 100 per cent 
of the clams opened their shells in from 
ten to twenty minutes, and when removed 
from the bath a few minutes later, were 


completely narcotized. The immersion 
method causes no shrinkage or apparent 
loss of tissue fluids, and the meat is in 
the same condition as when the clams 
are opened raw. 

The process will be tried out on a com- 
mercial scale, and further studies are be- 
ing made to determine if a similar method 
can be applied to oysters. 


Proposes City Milk Plant 


Municipal ownership of the milk plant 
is the latest proposal for solving the hectic 
dairy situation. Mayor Samuel A. Carl- 
son of Jamestown, N. Y., has written the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., urging that 
a loan of $250,000 be made to the city 
to enable it to build its own milk plant. 
The Mayor in his letter says that a city 
milk plant would make possible a higher 
price to the producer and a lower price 
to the consumer. , 


Rulings on New York Tax 


Mayonnaise is a necessary food product, 
and the New York State sales tax does not 
apply to it. This decision by the Tax Com- 
mission of New York State reversed a 
previous ruling. Just before the sales tax 
became effective on May 1, the Commis- 
sion held that mayonnaise was not a staple 
food product and would be subject to the 
tax. The Mayonnaise Institute made 
strenuous protest, causing the Commission 
to reconsider the matter, and the favorable 
decision resulted. Ice cream served plain 
also is exempt from the tax, but when 
covered with syrup it is to be considered a 
confection and will be taxable. 

An interpretation issued by the State 
Tax Commission May 23 states that ma- 
terials used in the preparation of a taxa- 
ble product and not entering the product 
as a resalable part are to be taxed upon 
their sale to the processor. 





Routes Grain by Electric Indicators 


At the huge grain elevator of Reading Railroad, Philadelphia, 
the weighmaster (left) dispatches grain to the proper bin on a 
belt conveyor, transmitting the bin number to the binman by 


an electrical indicator system. 


Overhead indicators along the 


conveyor (right), as well as an indicator in the binman’s office, 


show the number. 
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Covers 530-Mile Route 


















Kuhner Packing Co., Muncie, Ind., distributes meats, margarine 
and other perishables over a 350-mile route with this new 
refrigerated semi-trailer. Temperatures between 40 and 45 deg. F. 


are maintained with water ice. 


Foods Are Featured at Fair 


Spectators attending the Century of 
Progress Exposition, which opened in 
Chicago May 27, will find the “story of 
foods” one of the most interesting sub- 
jects at the great fair. A spectacular at- 
traction will be lectures by a 10-ft. robot 
on digestion. And of interest to the house- 
wife who likes to know what’s back of 
the food she puts on the table will be the 
many displays by food manufacturing com- 
panies in the Agricultural Building, Dairy 
Building and the Hall of Science. The ex- 
hibitors include General Foods Corp., 
Standard Brands, Inc., Allied Mills, Inc., 
National Biscuit Co., Quaker Oats Co., 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Co., Stewart & Ashby Coffee Co., 
H. J. Heinz Co., National Sugar Refining 
Co. Hovden & Co. Burpee & Co., 
Hansen Laboratories, Morton Salt Co., 
Atlas Brewing Co., W. F. Straub Labora- 
tories, Inc., Durkee Famous Foods, Coca- 
Cola Co., Fred Amend Candy Co. and 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. A joint 
meat and livestock exhibit is sponsored by 
the Department of Agriculture, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, National As- 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers and 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

In addition to the food exhibits, there 
will be many association activities. 


Food Associations Honored 


For outstanding work during 1932, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Roud Mc- 
Cann, director, received honorable men- 
tion in the presentation of the American 
Trade Association Executives Award. The 
institute merited this distinction by the de- 
velopment of new markets for its®products 
through new and extended uses; by the 
reduction of surplus stock; and by in- 
creasing its membership and maintaining 
all its normal activities in a time of 
economic stress. Special commendation 





WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? 


Final Curtain on the 
Cocoa-Milk Case? 


To the Editor of Foop INDUSTRIES: 


Confirming our telephone conversation 
with you this afternoon, I inclose a copy 
of the decision rendered on May 18, 1933, 
by Judge Coleman, of the U. S. District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, in re: Krem-Ko Co. v. Heyman 
Process Corp., of New York. 

You will recall that in the summer of 
1932, Foop InpustRiEs published an article 
by Herbert B. Larner and that subse- 
quently the accuracy of some of the state- 
ments made by Larner were disputed by 
the firm of Wilkinson, Huxley, Byron & 
Knight, attorneys for Krem-Ko Co., of 
Chicago, IIl., the plaintiff in the above 
entitled case. 

The objections and criticisms voiced by 
these attorneys were published in a later 
edition of your publication. I refer par- 
ticularly to a letter dated July 7, 1932, 
signed by Wilkinson, Huxley, Byron & 
Knight, addressed to the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc., which I believe ap- 
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peared in the August number of your pub- 
lication. 

It develops, however, that Larner was 
right in the statements made in his article 
and that the attorneys for the Krem-Ko 
Co. were wrong. I hope therefore, that in 
view of the publication of the letter of 
Wilkinson, Huxley, Byron & Knight, you 
will give the winning of this suit by the 
Heyman Process Corp. as much publicity 
as possible. Perhaps you would like to re- 
produce this letter. 

Heyman Process Corp. won a complete 
victory against its competitor. The court 
not only invalidated the claims of the North 
patents sued upon but also held that the 
Heyman Process Corp. had acted in a per- 
fectly lawful manner in advertising its 
“commercially new chocolate milk mix- 
ture.” 

As a result of this judicial determination, 
Heyman Process Corp. has a perfect right 
to manufacture and sell non-settling choco- 
late milk beverage products in any form it 
may desire to market them. 

Cuartes H. WILson. 
Attorney. 
511 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y., May 22, 1933. 


was made of the work done by Milk Re- 
search Council, Inc.. Edward F. Brown, 
executive vice-president, and of that done 
by Dairy and Ice Cream Manufacturers’ 
Association, C. Earl Breece, secretary. 
The award went to Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, George A. Sloan, president. 


Who Knows the Answer? 


From a_ confectionery manufacturer 
comes an inquiry as to where and in what 
form he can obtain an edible material 
similar to paper in its physical properties. 
The material should be in sheet form, 
should bend easily and must conform with 
federal food regulations. The manufacturer 
suggests that it should be something simi- 
lar to fish food. 

The confectioner will welcome sugges- 
tions. Communicate with him through 
Foop INDUSTRIES. 


Concentrates 


United Prune Growers of California con- 
cluded its grower sign-up campaign May 
16, obtaining more than the required 80 
per cent of control Sauerkraut 
Exchange of America has been formed in 
Cleveland; Lon P. Flanigan, Seneca Kraut 
& Pickling Co., Geneva, N. Y., is presi- 
dent . . . Minnesota members of Na- 
tional Cheese Producers’ Federation have 
formed a new cheese pool similar to that 
in Wisconsin Senator Capper in- 
troduced a bill on May 8 calling for prison 
sentences or fines for fraudulent or mis- 
leading advertising . . . Beer is now 
legal in 30 states Experiments at 
New York State Experiment Station prove 
that peas from diseased vines usually are 
larger than those from healthy vines of 
the same age Ultra-violet irradia- 
tion imparts anti-rachitic properties to 
soda crackers, when done immediately after 
baking Minneapolis is one of the 
first cities to recognize officially vitamin 
D milk Forty-five dairies and 
bakeries with plants in 75 cities are using 
the Zucker-Columbia University vitamin 
D process 3utter sold in Cincin- 
nati must come from tuberculin-tested 
cows in accredited areas and must be so 
labeled, recent regulations require . . . 
Amendment to the agricultural and mar- 
kets law in New York State, effective 
May 1, omits ice milk from list of legal 
frozen desserts and lowers maximum milk 
solids content of milk sherbet from 8 to 
5 per cent by weight Simplifica- 
tion recommendations for glass containers 
for cottage cheese and sour cream virtually 
have been adopted Simplification 
schedule for ice cream brick molds and 
cartons has been’ reaffirmed without 
change Prune crush is a new ice 
cream flavor introduced into the West by 
California Fruit Crush Co. . . . The 
pimiento pepper is richer in vitamin A 
than butter, carrots and spinach, accord- 
ing to Dr. Leah Ascham, Georgia Ex- 
periment Station In flooring tests 
by B. F. Goodrich Co., concrete was badly 
damaged in 44 minutes by a metal wheel, 
while a rubber-tired wheel had no effect 
in 46 hours Germany _ raised 
tariff on lard and similar fats from 50 
to 75 reichsmarks per 100 kilos, effective 
May 16; it was increased recently from 
10 to 50 reichsmarks. 
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MEN, JOBS 


AND COMPANIES 


INDUSTRY 


ASSOCIATED BREWERY OF CANADA, LTD., 
a $5,000,000 corporation, plans to operate 
the Imperial Beverage Co. plant at Spo- 
kane, Wash. Brewing was to have been 
started early in May. 


ASSOCIATED GROWERS OF BritisH Co- 
LUMBIA, Ltp., has closed a contract with 
Duthie & Co., Inc., Portland, Ore., Pacific 
Coast representative of Fruit and Produce 
Exchange of Great Britain, covering the 
entire tonnage of the association’s export 
apples for shipment to the United King- 
dom during the season of 1933-34. 


BAHAMA IsLes Foops Corp., New York, 
recently organized to manufacture food 
products from the Bahama conch, has ac- 
quired 51 per cent interest in Smithfield 
Ham & Products Co., Inc., Smithfield, Va. 
E. E. Taylor, president of the Bahama 
company, is also president of Smithfield. 


30RDEN Co. has consolidated twelve sub- 
sidiary ice cream and dairy firms in Ohio 
and Indiana. The combine includes Moores 
& Ross, Inc., Furnas Ice Cream Co., Ham- 
ilton Milk Co. and their branches. Oper- 
ations will be centralized in Borden’s 
Dairy & Ice Cream Co., Inc., newly organ- 
ized corporation. S. M. Ross, Columbus, 
will be president of the new organization. 


BRUCKMAN Co., Cincinnati brewers, plan 
to buy the plant and equipment of Cin- 
cinnati Beverage & Products Co., formerly 
near-beer manufacturers. 


CANADA Dry GINGER ALE, INC., has be- 
come national distributor for the original 
Czechoslovakian: Pilsen, representing Pil- 
sen Breweries, Ltd. 


CarRSTENS PackING Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
announces a line of tinned meat specialties 
and accessory meat dishes. 


CuHase & SANBORN, New York, has ex- 
perienced such a rapid increase in its tea- 
ball business that new equipment has been 
added to the Boston plant five times in 
three years. A new $12,000 packing ma- 
chine is now being installed. 

CINCINNATI WHOLESALE GrRoceRY Co., 
packer of White Villa foods, including 135 
items, has changed its name to White Villa 
Grocers, Inc. 


DaArIRYMEN’S LEAGUE COOPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION, INc., New York, is permitting its 
trade name, “Dairylea,” to be displayed on 
the front of a New York chain of sand- 
wich and doughnut shops which use Dairy- 
lea dairy products exclusively. 

EacLteE Nut Propucts, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has moved into larger quarters and 
spent about $20,000 for machinery and 
equipment. In addition to nuts, the com- 
pany will manufacture miniature chocolates, 
100 different candy centers, 5-cent bars and 
boats and a general 5-lb. bulk line. 


GENERAL BAKING Co., New York, re- 
duced its accident frequency rate by 20 per 
cent in 1932. 


HERMAN FALterR Packinc Co., Colum- 
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bus, Ohio, is spending more than $25,000 
to enlarge its plants and provide for beef 
and veal departments. 


Horton PILSENER Brewery, New York, 
recently spent $350,000 in modernizing the 
Bernheimer & Schwartz Brewing Co. plant. 
Ralph H. Horton is president. This com- 
pany is not connected with J. M. Horton 
Ice Cream Co., Inc. 


LIEBMANN Breweries, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has contracted for twelve glass-lined tanks 
having a combined capacity of nearly 15,000 
bbl., according to Pfaudler Co. 


NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING Co., is ex- 
perimenting with the manufacture of raw 
sugar from imported “molasses” at its 
Yonkers (N. Y.) plant. 


Paciric AMERICAN FISHERIES has leased 
the properties of Northwestern Fisheries, 
in Alaska, adding eleven canneries to its 
holdings. This makes the company the 
world’s largest salmon canning corporation, 
the new plants adding 50 per cent to its 
capacity, it is reported. 


Puitutrpes PackinG Co., Cambridge, Md., 
is making an intensive advertising drive in 
several cities, especially Philadelphia. The 
company has added asparagus soup to its 
line. 


PRIVATE Branps, INC., was recently or- 
ganized in New York with Albert Muscher, 
head of Mayonnaise Service Corp., Balti- 
more, as president. It was felt that Mayon- 
naise Service Corp., subsidiary of Van 
Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, was being 
injured by the Van Camp receivership. 
Private Brands will receive its products 
from General Mayonnaise Corp., Jersey 
City, N._J. 

ScuMipt Brewinc Co., Los Angeles, will 
build a 100,000-bbl. plant at a cost of 
$400,000 equipped. The Schmidts are 
among former big brewing interests who 
are coming back into the business. They 
will build plants at Olympia, Wash.; 
Salem, Ore., and Los Angeles. Frederick 
W. Schmidt is president. 


STANTON PICKLE Co.’s plant, Anaheim, 
Calif., was completely destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 


WittiAM SiMoN’ Brewery, Buffalo, 
N. Y., which formerly produced 82,000 
bbl. of beer annually, will resume oper- 
ations in the near future. William J. Simon 
is president. 


WittrAmM S. Soutt Co., sponsor of 
Bosco, a food drink with a chocolate malt 
flavor, announces the product is now being 
distributed on a nation-wide basis. It was 
introduced along the Atlantic seaboard only 
a few years ago. 


SOUTHERN Darrigs, INC. is using 
“Mickey Mouse” to promote the sale of 
its dairy products. A new frozen delicacy, 
“Mickey Mouse Ice Cream in-a-Cup” is 
decorated with drawings by Walt Disney. 


Sun-Marip RaAIsIn GROWERS OF CALT!- 
FORNIA will not be able to use “Sun-Maid” 
as the trademark on foods other than 











Rosert F. MILiter 
Resigns as vice-president of A.G.M.A. 


raisins and raisin products, according to 
‘a decision by the U. S. Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. 


TovrEA PackKInNG Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 
has purchased National Packing Co.’s Ver- 
non district plant, Los Angeles, for 
$100,000. 


PERSONNEL 


L. A. BLetzer has been chosen president 
of Ohio Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers. F. M. CAMPBELL is vice-presi- 
dent; R. A. LAMonrt, treasurer. 


J. Mitton Cork, director of merchandis- 
ing for Loblaw Groceterias Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, has been named president of the 
company to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of T. P. Loblaw. Mr. Cork has 
been in charge of merchandising since the 
company was formed in 1919. 


Tuomas D. Cutter, publisher of The 
Ice Cream Trade Journal, has resigned as 
treasurer and director of Dairy & Ice 
Cream Machinery & Supplies Association. 
He had been treasurer of the association 
and of its predecessor, the Association of 
Ice Cream Supply Men, for fourteen years. 
John H. Mulholland, president of the com- 
panv bearing his name, succeeds Mr. Cut- 
ler as treasurer. 


Harry DENNERT, Newport, Ky., and 
JosepH Ruuw, formerly brewmaster of 
Bavarian Brewing Co., Covington, Ky., 
have formed the Old Munich Brewing Co. 
to operate that part of the Moerlein Brew- 
ery Co., Cincinnati, formerly used as a 
brewhouse. New vats and machinery will 
cost about $200,000. 


S. B. Eprer, Toledo, was elected presi- 
dent of Ohio Association of Creamery 
Owners and Managers. F. C. Wricut, 
Cincinnati, was named vice-president; L. L. 
MonteEr, Columbus, treasurer. 


Jacos FRANK, of Frank Tea & Spice Co., 
was reelected chairman of the executive 
committee of American Spice Trade As- 
sociation at its recent New York meeting. 
Other members reelected to the committee 
include M. P. Hermann, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Elmhurst, N. Y.; F. H. Long, Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Baltimore; Charles A. 
Thayer, R. T. French Co., Rochester; and 
James S. Murphy, Stickney & Poor Spice 
Co., Boston. 


FRANK A. GopcHAux, Sr., has been re- 
elected president of Louisiana State Rice 
Milling Co., Inc., Abbeville, La. Other 
officers elected were W. H. Hunter, J. F. 
Faber and Frank A. Codchaux, Jr., vice- 
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GerorcE H. WILLCOcKSON 
Loose-Wiles vice-president succumbs 


presidents; C. N. Howard, secretary-treas- 
urer; H. H. Scroggin, cashier. The com- 
pany reports a 25-per cent increase in its 
annual distribution, having the largest vol- 
ume in fifteen years. 


Eart GoeELzeR was recently chosen presi- 
dent of Plymouth Packing Co., Plymouth, 
Wis. O. A. Blackburn, of Kraft-Phenix, 
was made secretary-treasurer. J. L. Kraft 
is chairman of the board. 


Jutius Gotman, Golman Baking Co, 
Dallas, became president of Texas Bakers’ 
Association at the organization’s recent an- 
nual convention in Dallas. 


C. E. Gray, Golden States Co., San 
Francisco, has been reelected chairman of 
the executive committee of American Dry 
Milk Institute. Other members of the 
committee include Walter Page, Borden 
Co., New York, vice-chairman; H. E. Van 
Norman, president; M. J. Metzger, Bow- 
man Co., Chicago, treasurer; R. R. Gock- 
ley, H. R. Leonard and F. A. Wills. 


R. I. Hatcro, a produce buyer for Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., has been trans- 
ferred from the Indianapolis branch to 
Toledo. 


Witt1am P. HarrMan, for more than 
eight years a director and general superin- 
tendent of W. R. Roach & Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., packers of Hart brand 
canned foods, is now general sales manager 
of the company. 


Josep S. Hicks, formerly assistant 
director of research, Hecker H-O Co., Buf- 
falo, has joined Crowell & Murray, Inc., 
analytical and consulting chemists, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Hicks developed cereal products 
for Hecker. 


C. R. Hotton, a personnel manager for 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., was recently 
moved from Indianapolis to St. Louis. 

Epwarp M. Joy, Purity Bakery, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., has been elected first 
vice-president of American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 


Joun A. McCarrtuy recently was named ° 


president of Pennsylvania Sugar Co. Other 
officers elected include Wiitt1am H. Hoop- 
LESS, vice-president and general manager ; 
Louis J. Kors, Samuet F. Houston and 
Grorce H. Earte, 3d, vice-presidents; 
Henry H. Jones, secretary and treasurer. 


H. L. Mitier, formerly manager of the 
Chicago bakeries of National Biscuit Co., 
is now assistant manager of production, 
with headquarters at New York. 


Rosert F. MILier resigned as executive 
vice-president of Associated Grocery Manu- 
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facturers of America May 1 to become 
president of United States Travel Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Mr. Miller had com- 
pleted four years of service with A.G.M.A. 


Hans C. OxKseEn recently became con- 
nected with Central Sugar Co., Decatur, 
Ind., as superintendent. Mr. Oksen was 
chief engineer of Great Lakes Sugar Co., 
Blissfield, Mich., in 1932, and had pre- 
viously served Holland-St. Louis Sugar 
Co., Decatur, and Continental Sugar Co., 
Findlay, Ohio, as chief engineer. 


Harvey Owens, formerly with National 
Biscuit Co., is now president of Grennan 
Bakeries, Chicago, cake subsidiary of Pur- 
ity Bakeries. 


SHELDON PERHAM recently became presi- 
dent of Borden California Co., succeeding 
the late Edward Bahue. 


H. L. Porrico, president of Victor Flour 
Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y., was elected 
president of New York State Millers’ As- 
sociation, May 11. J. W. Warp, president 
of William Hamilton & Sons, Caledonia, 
was chosen vice-president. 


Witt1AM RoeccE, president of Lippin- 
cott Co., wifh plants in Cincinnati and 
Louisiana, announced the middle of May 
that a heavy demand had exhausted the 
pack of tomato products of his company 
for the first time in five years. 


F. Morris Sayre, J. D. BunHrReR and 
C. L. CAmpBELL were recently elected vice- 
presidents of Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York. Mr. Sayre is in charge of 
manufacturing; Mr. Campbell, purchases; 
Mr. Buhrer, package sales. 


Joun C. ScHeRER has been appointed 
Chicago manager of Beech-Nut Packing 
Co. to succeed Charles Jones, resigned. He 
has been with the company 20 years. 


Paut L. ScHwartz has been appointed 
general sales manager of Duval’s Food 
Products Co., New York, manufacturer of 
an ice cream mix and a chocolate flavored 
syrup in powdered form. 


ANDREW TEHEL has resigned as super- 
intendent of the hard candy department of 
E. J. Brach & Son, Chicago, to join Metro 
Chocolate Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T. C. THATCHER was elected director of 
Red Star Milling Co., to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Roger S. Hurd. 
J. L. WALKER, vice-president of the com- 
pany, became general manager, also. 


GrorcE C. THIERBACH, of Jones, Thier- 
bach, San Francisco, was elected president 
of Pacific Coast Coffee Association May 20. 


DEATHS 


GeEorGE LESTER BALL, 42-year-old vice- 
president of Independent Salt Co., New 
York, was killed May 15 when he fell or 
jumped from the ninth floor of a private 
hospital. 


GrorGE R. Deratco, a Baltimore oyster 
and fruit packer for more than half a 
century, died May 2 at the age of 79. 

Guy S. JENKINS, 56, manager of coating 
sales for Lamont, Corliss & Co., New 
York, sales agents for Peter’s and Nestlé’s 
chocolate products, died May 4. 

FREDERICK S. Jupp, manager of Swift & 
Co.’s plant in New Haven, Conn., for many 
years, died May 7 at the age of 59. 


Frank M. Lona, production manager 
of Affiliated Borden Companies, in charge 
of ice cream and milk operations for the 
company in Ohio, Indiana and Missouri, 
was drowned in Olentangy River, in Ohio, 
May 13 when his canoe capsized. 


Witmor L. MarrHews, president and 
general manager of Canada Malting Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, died May 3 in Bermuda. 
He was 55. 


E. T. Rector, 62-year-old president of 
Fairmont Creamery Co., died recently in 
Chicago. He had been at the head of the 
Fairmont company for several years. 


Joun T. Russet, 72, former president 
of the Meat Council of Chicago and former 
national president of United Master Butch- 
ers’ Association, died May 19. Mr. Rus- 
sell retired three years ago as head of 
Russell Packing Co. 


Conrap J. SCHENKEL, who had been con- 
nected with the H. F. Hemingway & Co., 
Baltimore, for 50 years, died May 1 at the 
age of 71. He was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. Mr. Schenkel 
had of late lent a guiding hand in the 
business of his son, R. D. Schenkel, who 
operates Greencastle (Pa.) Packing Co. 


Ezra JosEPH WARNER, president and 
treasurer of Sprague, Warner & Co., Chi- 
cago, died May 9 at the age of 56. He was 
the son of Ezra J. Warner, one of the co- 
founders of the wholesale grocery house. 


Georce H. WILLcockson, vice-president 
and a director of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y., died May 2, of 
acute indigestion. He was 57. Mr. Will- 
cockson first became connected with the 
biscuit business in 1896 when he was em- 
ployed by American Biscuit & Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Paul. In 1909, he began 
his long association with Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., at the Boston bakery. 


ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES 


ACME STEEL Co., Chicago, has introduced 
a new advertising campaign centered about 
“Doc. Steelstrap” an amiable looking human 
likeness made of coiled steelstrap. 


ALUMINUM COooKING UTENSIL Co., New 
Kensington, Pa., announces the election of 
W. C. White as president and a director 
of the company. 

AMERICAN DryIce Corp. has taken over 
the business of Drylce Corp of America, 
establishing executive offices at 205 East 
42d St., New York, N. Y. 

Batavia Bopy Co., Batavia, Ill., built a 
mechanically equipped ice cream truck body 
which will be part of the General Motors 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. 

B. F. Gooprich Russer Co., Akron, 
Ohio, announces reinstatement of its Bock 
brand brewers’ hose. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING Co., 
Granite City, Ill., will begin the production 
of steel beer kegs. 

WorTHINGTON Pump & MACHINERY 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., and Gamon Meter 
Co. have consolidated their operations in 
the manufacture and sale of meters. A 
new company, Worthington-Gamon Meter 
Co., has been organized. 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 


Food Companies Boost Pay 
And Add Employees 


Food companies are assisting President 
Roosevelt in his drive for industrial re- 
covery. Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Suffolk, Va:, increased the wages of its 
more than 700 employees by 20 per cent, 
effective May 11. Another Southern com- 
pany, Columbian Peanut Co., Norfolk, Va., 
has given a 10 te 20 per cent wage in- 
crease to its 2,000 employees. This com- 
pany operates 26 mills in five states. 

Apte Bros. Canning Co., Rivera, Fla., 
reports a blanket wage increase of 6 per 
cent.: They have also taken on employees 
during the last month. The company will 
operate seven canning plants this year 
in Florida, Georgia, South Carolina and 
Delaware. 

Independent bakers in Cleveland have 
agreed to raise the price of bread 1 cent 
and decrease hours of employment with- 
out cutting wages, and take on more help. 
To do its bit toward recovery Ward Bak- 
ing Co. will demolish its Providence (R. I.) 
plant and rebuild and reequip it. All but 
one wing will be wrecked. 

Hop prices have sky rocketed with the 
return of beer, and so have the wages of 
the hop-yard employees of Oregon Brew- 
eries & Hop Farms, Inc., Portland. Ore. 
Wage increases from 10 to 20 per cent 
were announced. 

Arthur P. Williams, president of R. C. 
Williams & Co., Inc., New York whole- 
salers, recently advised President Roose- 
velt by telegram that this company was 
increasing all salaries 5 per cent. 


BASIS FOR THE CURVES 


Retail food prices, factory employment, factory pay- 
rolls and wholesale prices are based on indexes of the 
Department of Labor.  Cost-of-living index is that of 
the National Industrial Conference Board. WPlectrical 
power consumption figures are furnished by Electrical 
World. 
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Prices Soften 


® After an almost continuous climb 
since April 1, commodity prices 
have begun to waver. This weak- 
ening is largely the result of lower 
demand due to higher prices, 
warmer weather with improved 
crop conditions, and profit taking. 
Price fluctuations are likely to 
persist for a while in most food 
materials, especially if moderately 
warm weather continues. 

® Average wholesale price of all 
commodities reported by the U. S. 
Department of Labor rose 3.14 per 
cent during the three-week period 
ending May 13. In the same period 
farm products and foods advanced 
9.87 and 5.16 per cent, respectively. 
The Journal of Commerce weighted 
index of prices during the three 
weeks ending May 20 shows net 
increases of 2.43 per cent for all 
commodities, 3.72 per cent for 
grain, and 3.78 per cent for foods. 
Appreciable decreases in all three 
groups took place during week end- 
ing May 20. 

® Business indications point to 
continued improved conditions and 
renewed activities. The Business 
Week Index of general business 
has risen continuously for nine 
weeks, passed the 1932 level, and 
stands at 59.0 per cent of normal 
for the week ending May 20. 

@ A. & P. tonnage sales for April 
fell 18.09 per cent below those for 
the five weeks ending April 1 and 
4.03 per cent below those for April, 
1932. General Foods Corp. and 
H. J. Heinz Co. report marked in- 
crease in tonnage sales in May. 





























Beer Aids Foods in General; 
Early Trends Continue 


In the two months that beer has been 
sold outside of the speakeasy, the sales 
of food in general have increased, a sur- 
vey by Foop InpustriEs indicates. The 
reporting manufacturers and wholesalers 
place the increase at anywhere from 
“slight” to as much as 15 per cent. But 
whether this increase in sales is attributable 
to beer or to general improvement in busi- 
ness conditions is a question. It seems 
that both are responsible. 

However, there is no doubt that beer 
has increased the sale of those products 
which are consumed with it. Pretzel sales 
still remain double what they were before 
April 7, and the demand for cheese crackers 
is quite heavy. Many pretzel plants are 
being overhauled to increase their capacity, 
one Chicago concern reporting a 300-per 
cent increase in production facilities. Rye 
bread is another bakery product whose 
sales have continued far above normal. 
A large New York bakery has experienced 
a 100 per cent increase in demand for 
rye bread. This same company reports 
an increase of 10 per cent in sales of white 
bread. This increase in demand for white 
bread apparently is an exception to the 
general trend, since American Institute 
of Food Distribution puts the trend in the 
other direction. Apparently, fewer cakes 
are being eaten, but one bakery reports 
a 25 per cent rise in demand, saying that 
perhaps the movement was seasonal. 

Aside from American, Swiss and soft 
cheeses, the trend in dairy products is not 
so favorable. Somewhat less milk and ice 
cream are being consumed, according to 
American Institute of Food Distribution. 

Meat packers can hardly estimate the 
effect of beer on meat sales, since their 
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products move at a price, and prices have 
been up. The consumption of pickled 
pork products and of cured sausage 
products, contrary to expectations, are re- 
ported to. be down by American Institute 
of Food Distribution. The same source 
places the sales of carbonated beverages 
in the “down” class and coffee in “un- 
changed.” 

The Pickle Packers’ Association states 
that beer has boosted the price of pickles 
and that a crop of 4,000,000 bu. is ex- 
pected next year. 

Regardless of whether the public is 
eating more of their products, most food 
manufacturers have benefited financially by 
the return of beer. Collections have in- 
creased, because in some cases retail dis- 
tributors handling beer now have money 
to pay their back bills. 

Regarding the consumption of beer itself, 
the Internal Revenue Department figures 
indicate that 1,653,810 bbl. of beer were 
produced in the United States in April. 
Considering that the capacity of the 
breweries ranged between 60 and 80 mil- 
lion barrels annually before prohibition, 
it is obvious that much expansion remains 
to be done in the brewing industry. 

The trends in food sales have varied 
considerably in different localities, being 
determined largely by the tastes of the 
people of the community for beer and the 
foods that are eaten with it. 


Ship Philippine Pineapples 


Pineapples from the Philippines are 
arriving in Portland, Ore., in increasingly 
large quantities. This fruit, described as 
being larger, more symmetrical and more 
delicious than any other variety, met such 
a demand on the first shipment, in Feb- 
ruary, that larger shipments are being 
made. Importation of the Philippine pine- 
apples probably will be pushed by the 
shipping lines, since the boats that carry 
Oregon fruits to the islands need a re- 
turn cargo. 
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Solar Radiation Continues Downward 


A further anticipated decline in the 
solar radiation constant occurred in 
April with the average value for the 
month standing at 1.932 calories per 
square centimeter per minute. The ac- 
curacy of the forecast has proved to be 
better than one would normally expect. 
Incomplete reports for May show a very 
considerable deviation from the forecast 
during the first 20 days. 

Farming operations have been de- 
layed by rain and cold weather until 
they are about three weeks late in many 


states, although in several other lo- 
calities the season apparently is on 
schedule. 

The mean value of the solar radia- 
tion constant is 1.940 calories per square 
centimeter per minute. The following 
monthly means have ben reported by 
the Smithsonian Institution: 


July, 1932 ...1.945 Dec., 1932 ...1.945 
Aug., 1932 ...1.944 Jan., 1933 ...1.948 
Sept., 1932 ...1.937 Feb. 1933 ....1.947 
Oct., 1932 ...1.940 March 1933 ..1.940 
Nov., 1932 ...1.940 April, 1933 ..1.932 





Bread Prices Will Rise 


Inflation talk and prospects of a poor 


‘ crop in the Southwest have contributed 


to a steady advance in the price of wheat 
and wheat products and have definitely 
stopped talk of the 5-cent load of bread. 
The price rise, together with processing 
tax to be levied to aid the farmer point 
to a 10-cent price level for bread by the 
end of this year. If a tax of $1 a barrel 
is levied on the processor that alone would 
lift the price of bread per loaf out of the 
5-cent class. If the tax is $2 or $3 a 
barrel and if the price of flour rises ap- 
preciably, 12-cent loaves probably will be 
the result. 


UGAR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
TO 1932-33 


- Lamborn &@o,/nc) 
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Indieators 


THE PRICE LEVEL of general merchan- 
dise and commodities will increase fully 
20 and possibly 25 per cent over current 
levels before the end of 1933, according 
to an analysis of business conditions by 
E. B. Moran, National Association of 
Credit Men, 


CUBAN IMPORTS of evaporated milk dur- 
ing the three months ending March 31 
totaled only 19,120 cases, representing a 
drop of 72 per cent compared with 1932. 
The United States furnished only 930 
cases, the Department of Commerce re- 
ports. Larger local output is the cause. 

THE ACTUAL overproduction of wheat 
is comparatively small, but the wheat crisis 
takes the form of an accumulation of 
exportable stocks, concentrated mainly in 
United States and Canada, according to 
the Overseas Wheat Committee, which 
met in Geneva during May. 

Pucet Sounp packers plan to pack both 
red and pink salmon on a large scale, 
according to Victor Elfendahl, vice-presi- 
dent of Alaska Pacific Salmon Corp. 
‘ The demand for canned salmon 
during March and April was heavier than 
normal, according to Oceanic Sales Co., 
Seattle Steelheads from the 
Columbia River are experiencing a big 
demand in France Cold-storage 
holdings of fish on April 15 amounted to 
only 19,235,782 lb., as compared with 25,- 
915,639 lb. a year ago. 

Net prorits of bakeries declined from 
$53,387,984 in 1929 to $27,979,283 in 1932; 
those of beverage and confectionery con- 
cerns from $44,330,571 to $26,974,751; of 
meat packers, from $30,517,014 to a loss of 
$9,207,868; of sugar companies from $18,- 
786,630 to $6,378,450. Total for food 
products manufactures declined from $134,- 
714,207 to $55,978,656; for wholesale and 
retail food establishments, from $53,659,- 
864 to $36,714,704. Figures are from 
Ernst & Ernst. 




















Machine Deposits 
Salt Tablets 


“No can, no tablet’ is the con- 
trol formula of the electrically 
operated high-speed salt tablet 
depositor announced by Scien- 
tific Tablet Co., 2628 West Main 
St., Belleville, Ill. This ma- 
chine does not deposit the tablet 


until a can has made contact 
with the operating lever. It 
may be installed at any point 


where the cans have a straight- 
line flow of 2 ft. or more. In 
operation, a controlled quantity 
of tablets from the hopper are 
spread across the slanting face 
of a tablet-selecting disk which 
carries one tablet at a time to 
the ejecting chamber. The ma- 
chine is driven by a 1/30-hp. 
motor. A wide variety of other 
types are available. 
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Temperature Control 
For Liquids 


Regulators consisting of a pres- 
sure generating bulb, a bellows 
type actuating element and a 
valve have been developed by 
Atlas Valve Co., Newark, N. J., 
to control the temperature of 
liquids. The generating bulb 
contains a thermostatic liquid 
which gives off vapors as it 
absorbs heat from the controlled 
liquid. The pressure set up by 
the vapor is transmitted by 
capillary tubing to the bellows 
unit, which expands and ope- 
rates the valve that regulates the 
admission of the steam or gas 
used to renerate the heat. The 
bellows is of one-piece construc- 
tion, formed from _ seamless 
bronze tubing. Different types 
of control valves are available. 


Easy-Open Jars 


Stoneware jars with a spring 
locking, airtight closure are an- 
nounced by U. 8. Stoneware Co., 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
The closure, known as Loxeal, 
consists of a cap with a com- 
pression spring in the center 
and a metal locking arm that 
pivots on the spring. The cap 
is removed by depressing the 
locking arm and turning it until 
it disengages with the _ rim. 
These containers are white in- 
side and finished with a brown 
glaze outside. The stoneware is 
non-absorbent and incorrodible. 
The jars are made in capacities 
ranging from #4 to 6 gal. 


Variable-Speed 
Drive 


Speed variations as small as 1 
r.p.m. are provided by the Vari- 
drive manufactured by U. S. 
Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., according to 
the manufacturer. The unit 
comprises a motor and a set of 


adjustable V-shaped pulleys 
connected by a belt. A hand- 
wheel or pushbutton control 


regulates the distance between 
the two sections of the driven 
pulley. The other pulley, which 
is on the end of the motor 
shaft, expands or contracts re- 
ciprocally, expansion being ef- 
fected by the pull of the belt 
and contraction by a compres- 
sion spring on the end of the 
shaft. The machine is made 
with variable speed combinations 
from 25 to 10,000 r.p.m. Stand- 
ard models give a maximum- 
minimum speed ratio of 24 or 
3 to 1; a ratio as high as 5 to 
1 is possible with special models. 


Coal-Tar Paints 
For Industry 


Coal-tar paints that are resist- 
ant to acids, alkalis, moisture 
and other corrosive influences 
have been developed by Quigley 
Co., Inc., 56 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. These paints 
penetrate pits and pores readily 
and may be applied over com- 
pletely oxidized painted surfaces 


or over damp surfaces. They 
dry by evaporation, and are 


held to retain their protective 
qualities for a long period. They 
are neither acid nor basic, and 
will not react with metals, con- 
crete or other materials. Being 
elastic to a certain degree, they 
will withstand temperature 
changes, vibration and reason- 
able bending movement. They are 
said also to be highly adhesive 





‘ asbestos 
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and to possess unusual hiding 
power. These “Triple A” paints 
may be obtained in black, wita 
an aluminum vehicle, in plastic 
form and in colors. The alumi- 
num paint produces a decorative 
surface with high light-reflecting 
power. The plastic paint is 
made by mixing the black with 
fiber. The No. 111 
dielectric black is used for gen- 
eral protective purposes where 
foodstuffs are handled. The 
No. 20 railroad black resists 
abrasion, sulphurous acid fumes, 
brine and moisture. 


Self-Cleaning Filter 


No filtering medium needs to be 
replaced or cleaned in_ the 
aluminum curtain-type air filter 
announced by Independent Air 
Filter Co., 29 South Clinton St., 
Chicago, Ill. This filter is es- 
sentially a vertical endless belt 
of louver plates which is im- 
mersed in a tank of oil at the 
lower extremity. Air passing 
through the filter is deflected re- 
peatedly at acute angles against 
oil-coated surfaces of broad 
metal fins, dust particles being 
deposited in the viscous film of 
oil on the fin. Automatic im- 
mersion of the filter plates in 
the oil bath releases dust 
particles and allows them _ to 
settle to the bottom of the oil 








tank. The filter curtain does 
not require constant turning, 30 
in. of travel once a day 
ordinarily being sufficient. 
. AIR . 
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G.E. Equips Truck 


Thermostatically controlled re- 
frigeration maintaining a tem- 
perature of 0 to 8 deg. F. is 
provided in a new truck body 
equipped by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The 
refrigerating system consists of 
an alternating-current, motor- 
driven refrigerating unit which 
receives power while on the road 
from a generator driven from a 
transmission power take-off. 
When not on the road, the sys- 
tem may be driven from a 60- 
cycle, 220-volt single-phase 
power circuit. The truck body 
sets on a 14-ton chassis and 
provides space for a total bulk 
capacity of 315 gal. of ice 
cream. The body is of all- 
metal construction with an inner 
frame of wood. It weighs 2,700 


Feeder Handles 
Diatomaceous Earth 


Diatomaceous earth, such as the 


_kieselguhr used in refining beet 


sugar, is said to be uniformly 
fed to the process by the Geary 
feeder, developed by Galigher 
Co., 228 South West Temple St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. The ma- 







Feed 
adjustment 





Feed disk 


chine also will feed dry, granu- 
lar, free-flowing materials. This 
feeder comprises a steel cone- 
shaped hopper inside of which 
is suspended a conical fabric 
bag. By means of a device con- 
necting the lower end of the bag 
with the revolving feed plate, 
the walls of the bag are kept 
in constant motion, preventing 
any tendency of the material to 
“hang up” in the bag. This 
method of agitation also enables 
the feeder to operate with low 
power consumption. A _ revolv- 
ing circular plate equipped with 
a flexible rubber impeller effects 
a positive discharge. Feeding 
is continuous and uniform, an 

the rate may be changed by 2 
handwheel adjustment. When 
feeding kieselguhr, the feed 
range is from + to 40 oz. per 
minute. The machine is driven 
by a 7?-hp. motor. 
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Beer Tank for Truck 


Beer may be transported from 
the brewery to branch bottling 
plants in bulk quantities with 
the tank manufactured by 
Groen Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., for Prima Co., Chicago. The 
tank has a capacity of 3,000 
gal. and it is made of 10-gage 
Enduro stainless steel, a prod- 
uct of Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, Ohio. The _ tank 
was built for a 25-lb. delivery 
pressure. All seams are welded, 
and inside surfaces are polished. 
An outer jacket of 14-gage 
aluminum covers the 2-in. cork 
insulation. 


FOOD MANUFACTURERS 





Stabilized Steel 


Intergranular corrosion is ef- 
fectively prevented in a new 
stabilized stainless steel de- 
veloped by U. S. Steel Corp., 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill., the manufacturer reports. 
The new product, which contains 
18 per cent chromium and 8 per 
cent nickel, will be marketed as 
USS Stabilized 18-8. The re- 
moval of intergranular corro- 
sion is said to be an important 
contribution to metallurgy, since 
this has been a serious factor 
where heat treatment is im- 
practicable after welding and 
where the temperature is high. 


THE MANUFACTURERS 


OFFER 


_ Coolers—Specifications for the 
line of coolers manufactured by 
Niagara Blower Co., 6 East 
45th St., New York, N. Y., are 
presented on mimeographed, 
loose-leaf sheets about 100 of 
which are assembled in a paper 
folder. 


Scales — Sixty-seven leaflets 
covering the weighing equipment 
manufactured by Toledo Scale 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, are combined 
in a general catalog by the 
company. The catalog will fit 
a standard filing cabinet, and 
the cover is provided with a 
filing tab. 


Rubber Goods—In its 24-page 
“Buyer’s Guide to Mechanical 
Rubber Goods,” Diamond Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, pre- 
sents information of practical 
value. One _ section describes 
the construction, fr ictions and 
applications of rubber belts, 
giving a table for figuring the 
type and size of belt needed. 
Much space is given also to 
industrial hose. 


Employee Handbooks — An 
analysis of the subjects dis- 
cussed in employee handbooks, 
their physical make-up and 
methods of distributing them is 
contained in a 20-page report, 
Employee Handbooks,” by 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
me Madison Avenue, New York, 
- Y.. The material is based on 
&@ review of several manuals. 


Synchronous Motors — Some 
practical information on the ap- 
plications, construction, operat- 
ing characteristics and advan- 
tages of both high- and low- 
Speed synchronous motors is 


Contained in a 52-page booklet 
y General Electric Co., Sche- 
nhectady, N. Y. The publication 
also deals with special synchro- 
hous motors and with control 
apparatus for 
equipment. 


synchronous 





Water Purification — A _ six- 
page folder containing an article 
on application and advantages 
of activated carbon in industrial 
water purification has been pub- 
lished by International Filter 
Co., 59 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Refrigeration — Kold-Kan re- 
refrigeration, in which the re- 
frigerant is contained in cans so 
that it may be refrozen after 
melting, is described in an 8- 
page bulletin, No. 402-A, by 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Optical Apparatus — The 30- 
page, April issue of The Educa- 
tional Focus, by Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
contains a number of interesting 
articles, among which is one on 
the identification of minerals 
and crystals in powdered form. 


Activated Carbon—In a 44- 
page booklet, Industrial Chemi- 
cial Sales Co., Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y., devotes 
chapters to the purification of 
sugar and syrup, vegetable and 
animal oils and fats, water, and 
chemicals. 


Temperature Control—A well- 
illustrated 32-page bulletin, No. 
3000-c, gives a complete descrip- 
tion of compensated tempera- 
ture-control instruments manu- 
factured by Mason Regulator 
Co., 1190 Adams St., Dorchester 
Center, Boston, Mass. 

Dairy Equipment—Practically 
all kinds of equipment for the 
dairy and ice cream industry 
are covered in a 40-page cata- 
log by Mojonnier Bros. Co., 
4601 West Ohio St., Chicago. 


Vacuum Pans — The use of 
glass-lined steel vacuum pans 
is discussed in Bulletin No. 726 
4 Pfaudler Co., Rochester, 

. Y. Chapters on _ preserves, 
tomato paste and fruit juice are 
included. Various types of 
vacuum pans are described. 
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Quick Heating Trap 


To promote quick heating in 
steam coils, Armstrong Machine 
Works, Three Rivers, Mich., has 
developed an_ inverted-bucket 
steam trap with an automatic 
air bypass. This trap has a 
large auxiliary air vent which 
quickly removes air from 
jacketed kettles, submerged 
cooking coils, drum dryers and 
similar equipment. A flat disk 
of stainless steel on the end of 
a strip of rustless thermostatic 
bi-metal closes the auxiliary air 
vent. As long as the trap re- 
mains cold, the disk is held 
away from the vent and air es- 
capes so rapidly that the bucket 
cannot float and close the dis- 
charge’ valve. When steam 
reaches the trap, the thermic 
strip seats the disk, which pre- 
vents steam from escaping 
through the auxiliary vent. 


All-Purpose Vat 


Designed for any operation in- 
volving the heating, cooling or 
mixing of any dairy product, the 
“All-Purpose” vat manufactured 
by Pfaudler Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., is held to provide small 
first cost and low upkeep. Out- 
standing mechanical features of 
this vat include a_ revolving 
heating or cooling coil with 
agitators attached, a_ glass- 
lined steel interior, a screw ele- 
vated cover which lifts the coil 
from the tank and facilitates 
cleaning, pure corkboard insula- 
tion, and a silent motor drive. 
The vat is available in 60-, 100-, 
200- and 330-gal. capacities, and 
it may be had with a stationary 
coil and a_ separate agitator. 
The coils have approximately 25 
sq.in. of surface for each gallon 
of tank capacity. 


Foreced-Draft, Indoor 


Cooling Tower 


To meet conditions which make 
standard roof-mounted atmos- 
pheric cooling towers imprac- 
ticable, Binks Manufacturing 
Co., 3114 Carroll Ave., Chicago, 
Ill, has developed a_ forced- 
draft, indoor cooling tower. 
This tower, type FD, is built in 
standard sizes ranging from #5 
to 50 g.p.m. The fan, located 
near the base, forces the air 
through a sprayed curtain of 
atomized water, the spray sys- 
tem using the Rotojet non-clog 
nozzles. The water is cooled 
to within 4 to 6 deg. F. of wet 
bulb temperature, about 2 per 
cent of it being evaporated. 
The tower can be provided with 
a bypass which mixes cooled 
water with the warm water 
entering the cooler to lower 
total temperature spread. All 
FD towers are fabricated of a 
heavy-gage galvanized copper- 
bearing steel with tinned or 
soldered joints and rivets. 


Combustion Regulator 


For Small Boiler 


Automatic control of smal] and 
medium-size steam boilers by 
means of steam pressure is ac- 
complished with the regulator of 
Morey & Jones, Ltd., 922 South 
Hemlock St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The regulator employs a 4%-in. 
cylinder and has an operating 
arm with a travel of 12 in. The 
arm movement, it is asserted, 
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covers all needs for controlling 
dampers, gas and oil-firing 
valves, air inlet louvers, forced 


draft fans, stoker steam valves 
and rheostats. In operation, a 
pilot valve adjusted to balance 
the required boiler pressure ad- 
mits steam (or water) into the 
cylinder when the pressure rises 
above the set point. The piston 
then moves and reduces the 
opening of the damper or firing 
valves. A compensator pre- 
vents too great a movement. 
When steam pressure falls, a 
reverse action occurs. The regu- 
lator is suitable for boiler pres- 
sures of 3 to 450 lb. per square 
inch. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


NEWS 





Proposed 
Construction 

Pending 

Bakery Products.......,... $140,000 
i nae ae es 4,250,000 
Canning and Preserving... .. Sees o 
Confectionery............ ee 
Grain Mill Products..... . 128,000 
Ice, Manufactured......... 60,000 
Meats and Meat Products. . 25,000 
Milk Products.............. 148,000 
Super, costes osoes s 30,000 
Miscellaneous....... 70,000 
Total.... $ 4,851,000 


PROPOSED WORK 
BIDS ASKED 


Bakery—H. C. Hammel, Inc., Archt., 376 New 
York Ave., Newark, N is preparing pre- 
liminary plans for the construction of a 1 story 
bakery, garage and shipping room. Estimated 
cost $50,000. Owner’s name and _ location 
withheld. 


Bakery—Krug Baking Co., 138-54 94th Ave., 
Jamaica, N. Y., plans to alter its bakery at 
94th Ave. and 138th Pl., Jamaica. Estimated 
cost $50,000. G. Tennema, Baldwin, N, Y., is 
architect. 


Bakery — Ward Baking Co., 461 Eddy St., 
Providence, R. I., will soon receive bids for 2 
story, 28x99 ft. bakery. Equity Construction 
Co., 205 East 44th St., New York, N. Y., is 
engineer. Estimated cost $40,000. 


Bottling Plant—E. J. Burke, Ltd., 47-24 27th 
St., Long Island City, N. J., bottlers of Bass’s 
Ale, Guinness’s Stout and other beverages, has 
purchased a site bounded by Skillman Ave., 27th 
and 28th Sts. and Nelson Ave., Long Island City, 
and plans to build a bottling plant and_ storage 
building. Estimated cost to exceed $500,000. 


Bottling Works and Warehouse—Great Lakes 
Brewing Co., Indiana Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
plans the construction of a 2 story bottling 
works and warehouse at Indiana Ave. and Bridge 
St. Estimated cost $200,000. 


_ Brewery—aAlgonquin Brewing Co., E. B. Mer- 
ritt, 945 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn., is having 
plans prepared by Fletcher Thompson, _Inc., 
Archt., 1836 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, for al- 
tering and equipping brewery on Hallam St. 
Estimated cost with equipment $200,000. 


Brewery—Dailey’s Liquid Malt Co., 1531 St. 
John St., Flint, Mich., is receiving bids for 4 
story, 116x150 ft. addition to brewery. Esti- 
mated cost $250,000. George J. Fuchs, 2885 
Fisjer Bldg., Detroit, Mich., is architect. 


Brewery—O. Lee Gordon, W. H. Caughman 
and Richard L. Lane, Columbia, S. C., recently 
incorporated with $500,000 capital stock, plan 
to construct a brewery at Columbia. Equip- 
— nen to cost $75,000 will be pur- 
chased. 


Brewery—Horluck Malt & Brew Co., George 
Horluck, Pres., Westlake Ave. and Mercer St., 
Seattle, Wash., plans to remodel Harmon Bldg. 
into brew house and bottling works, to have a 
capacity of 3,000 cases of bottled beer and 100 
bbls. draught beer daily. Estimated cost 
$200,000. 


Brewery — Liberty Brewing Co., 190 Beach 
82nd St., Rockaway Beach, N. Y., plans to alter 
and build additions to brewery. Estimated cost 
to exceed $200,000. 


Brewery—A. B. Loomis, Archt., 5208 Howard 
Ave., Cleveland, O., is interested in a syndicate 
being formed to construct a brewery. Estimated 
cost $250,000. Architect would like to receive 
catalogues, plans and suggestions for brewing 
equipment. 


Brewery — Arthur Rosenstein, Archt., 120 
Mills St., Boston, Mass., is preparing plans for 
remodeling 4 story, 80x140 ft. building on Hill- 
man St., New Bedford, Mass., into brewery, 
also. installing equipment. Estimated cost 
$200,000. Owner’s name withheld, address 
architect. 
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Contracts Awarded-———~ 
— Cumulative 1933 — 
Awarded No. 

May Awards Total 
$116,000 14 $244,000 
1,350,000 19 2,337,000 

371,000 12 514,000 

75,000 1 75,000 

Fargas 8 484,000 

5 256,000 

TIT 3 108,000 
176,000 20 685,000 

7 328,000 

$2,088,000 89 $5,031,000 


Brewery—San Bernardino Brewing Co., San 
Bernardino, Calif., is having plans prepared by 
Gay Engineering Corp., Engr., 2650 Santa Fe 
Ave., Los Angeles, for 2 story, 100x250 ft. 
brewery. Estimated cost $200,000. 


Brewery — Santa. Fe Brewery Co., 518 
Pershing Sq. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., is hav- 
ing preliimnary plans prepared by Merrill & 
Wilson, Archts., 549 Petroleum Securities Bldg., 
Los Angeles, for remodeling two existing build- 
ings on Santa Fe Ave. between 15th and 16th 
Sts. into brewery, also building 3 story addi- 
tion. Estimated cost $1,000,000. 


Brewery—Valley Mead Brewing Co., P. J. 
Corll, pres., Youngstown and Cleveland, O., is 
having plans prepared by Braziell & Anderson, 
archts., 309 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
remodeling and building addition to brewery at 
Meadville, Pa. Estimated cost $250,000. 


Brewery—E. H. Weiner Co., c/o E. H. Weiner, 
pres., Hill and Forge Sts., Akron, O., is having 
plans prepared by E. A. Broberg, archt. & engr., 
2014 West 53rd St., Cleveland, for remodeling 
building at Hill and Forge Sts., into brewery, 
also building additions. Estimated cost 
$300,000. 


Milk Plant—Borden Sales Co., Inc., 311_Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Calif., and 350 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y., contemplates the 
construction of a milk plant at Oak and Aurora 
Sts., Stockton, Calif. Estimated cost $100,000. 


Creamery—John B. Howe, Jr. and Sr., Hamil- 
ton, Mont., plan the construction of a 1 story, 
40x80 ft. creamery at Hamilton. 


Milk Plant—J. Z. Cohen, Archt., 337 Rock- 
away Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., is receiving bids 
for extension to milk plant at Powell St. and 
New Lots Ave., Brooklyn, for Celia Kotcher. 


Packing Plant—United Dressed Beef Co., 403-9 
East 44th St., New York, N. Y., plans to alter 
its packing plant. A. E. Bump, 761 Ist Ave., 
New York, is architect. Estimated cost $25,000. 


Grain Elevator—Atlanta Milling Co., 196 
Butler St. S. E,, Atlanta, Ga., contemplates re- 
building its grain elevator recently destroyed by 
fire. Estimated cost $100,000. 


Grain Elevator—North Branch Elevator Co., 
North Branch, Mich., contemplates the construc- 
tion of a grain elevator. Estimated cost 
$28,000. 


Ice Plant—Arizona Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Tucson, Ariz., will soon receive bids for the 
construction of an ice plant to have a daily 
capacity of 20 tons and a storage capacity of 
2,000 tons, at Eloy, Ariz. J. Martin is manager. 
Estimated cost $60,000. 


Sugar Refinery—Sacramento River Farms, 
Ltd., Hamilton City, Calif., plans to recondition 
its sugar plant here. Estimated cost $30,000. 


Warehouse—Maxfield Feed & Coal Co., Inc., 
175 West 3rd St., Salt Lake City, Utah, con- 
templates the construction of a warehouse. 
Estimated cost $25,000. 


Vinegar Plant—H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will soon receive bids for the construction 
of an addition to its vinegar plant at Leaming- 
ton, Ont. C. A. Hahn, Pittsburgh, is preparing 
plans. Estimated cost $45,000. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Bakery—Aurora American Baking Co., 228 
Galena Blvd., Aurora, Ill., awarded contract for 
1 story, 60x100 ft. addition to bakery to Smith 

Son, Aurora, Ill 


Bakery—Colonial Baking Co., 1225 Bluff St., 
Des Moines, Ia., awarded contract for addition 
to bakery to R. Anderson & Son, 19 East 32nd 
Court, Des Moines. 


Bakery—Helms Bakeries, Ltd., 8800 Venice 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., is building an_addi- 
tion to its bakery. Grant & Bruner, 607 Fergu- 
son Bldg., Los Angeles, are architects. Work is 
being done by owner. Estimated cost $32,000. 


Bakery—J. B. LaBrondo & Son, 70 Pacific 
St., Newark, N. J., awarded contract for bakery 
and garage here to A. Cucuzzella, 27 Nichols 
St., Newark. Estimated cost including equip- 
ment $28,000. 


Brewery—Consumers Brewing Co., 25 Foun- 
tain St., Providence, R. I., will alter factory at 
Hillsgrove, L. I., into brewery. Estimated cost 
$300,000. Work will be done by day labor, 


Brewery—Elgin Brewing Co., 326 Crystal St., 
Elgin, Ill., awarded contract for remodeling 
brewery to T. A. Kvale, Joliet, Ill. Estimated 
cost $100,000. 


Brewery—Olympic Brewing Co., Olympia, 
Wash., awarded contract for brewery, including 
bottling plant, at Tumwater, Wash., to A. D. 
Belanger & Co., 222 Westlake St. N., Seattle, 
Wash. Estimated cost $300,000. 


Brewery—Schmidt Brewing Co., Frederick W. 
Schmidt, pres., Fletcher Dr., Los Angeles, Calif., 
is having plans prepared by Gay Engineering 
Corp., 2650 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, for 
brewery to be erected on 24 acre site to have 
a capacity of 100,000 bbl. per year. Project 
will include brew house, cellar building and 
bottling plant. Gay Engineering Co. will have 
charge of construction. 

Brewery—Tivolo Brewing Co., 10129 Mack 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., awarded contract for 2 
story brick and steel addition to brewery on 
Mack Ave., to Martin Krausmann Co., 955 East 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Estimated cost $150,000. 


Ice Cream Plant—Castle Ice Cream Co., C. E. 
Newman, pres., 2531 West Pennway St., Kansas 
City, Mo., awarded contract for 1 story addition 
to plant to L. M. Denny Construction Co., 1000 
Davidson Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Milk Plant—W. M. Evans Dairy, 3480 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., awarded contract for ex- 
tension to milk plant at Fulton St. and Elderts 
Lane, to Caye Construction Co., 356 Fulton St. 
Estimated cost $30,000. 


Ice Cream Plant—Furnas Ice Cream Co., 34 
North Bway., Akron, O., awarded contract for 
1 story ice cream plant on Grant St., to C. W. 
& P. Construction Co., Second Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Akron. Estimated cost $40,000. 


Dairy—Puritan Dairy, 315 High St., Perth 
Amboy, N. J., awarded contract for dairy at 
Fayette and Wilson Sts., Perth Amboy, to_Paul 
M. Sterling, Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Estimated cost $50,000. 


Cheese Factory—Swift & Co., Taylor and San 
Antonio Sts., Chicago, Ill.. will build a 1 story, 
25x38 ft. cheese factory at Taylor, Tex. Wor 
will be done by owner. 


Candy Factory—K-B Chocolate Co., H. H. 
Koffman, 800 East Milland St., Bay City, Mich., 
awarded contract for candy factory on East 
Midland St.. to W. J. DeFrain, Bay City. Esti- 
mated cost $75,000. 


Cannery—U. S. Products Co., Race St. and 
Moorpark Ave., San Jose, Calif., awarded con- 
tract for 1 story, 105x180 ft. cannery here to 
R. O. Summers, 17 North 1st St., San Jose. 


Packing Plant—Chula Vista Mutual Lemon 
Grower’s Assn., Chula Vista, Calif., awarded con- 
tract for packing plant to Dennstedt Co., 3761 
Fifth Ave., San Diego, Calif. Estimated cost 
$30,000. 


Packing Plant—John J. Felin, Inc., 4142 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., awarded 
contract for packing plant to Frank G. English 
& Son, 1608 North Carlisle St., Philadelphia. 
Estimated cost $185,000. 


Packing Plant—Interests represented by_ ©. 
McKenzie, archt., Twohy Bldg., San Jose, Calif., 
awarded contract for 1 story packing plant at 
5th and Market Sts., San Jose, Calif.. to J. 8. 
Newell, 828 Minnesota St., San Jose. Estimated 
cost $42,201. 


Citrus Packing Plant—Rio Grande Valley 
Citrus Exchange, McAllen, Tex., will build_a 1 
story, 40x70 ft. citrus packing plant at Edin- 
burg, Tex., by day labor. 


Cold Storage Plant—National Fruit & Produce 
Co., Commerce St., New Haven, Conn., awarde’ 
contract for 1 story cold storage plant to Jacob 
Alpert, 136 Sherman Ave., New Haven. 


Cold Storage Plant—F. J. Watson, ¢/0 
Shepard & Calvin, archts., 36 Toronto 5t.. 
Toronto, Ont., awarded contract for cold storage 
and produce packing plant at Dixie, Ont., t0 
Ferguson Contracting Co., 17 Queen St. E.. 
Toronto. Estimated cost $30,000. 
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